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AD you and I wandered into the Monongahela House at Pitts- 

burgh on the cold wintry evening of February 21, 1856, we 

would have found the corridors of the hotel crowded with no- 
table men who had gathered from all the states of the North, and from 
some of the southern states. 

Moving about with the throng, here are some of the men whom we 
see: Lawrence Brainerd, railroad builder of Vermont; Preston King, of 
New York, who will be chairman of the Republican national committee 
from 1860-65, and then in a mood of mental aberration will tie a bag 
of shot about his body and jump overboard from a Hoboken ferryboat. 
Michigan is represented by Kinsley S. Bingham, first Republican gov- 
ernor of any state, and United States Senator Zachariah Chandler, who 
in 1861 will become famous as the author of the “blood letter,” a letter 
he will write to Governor Blair of Michigan urging him to send strong 

1 An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania on January 26, 1937. It has since been copyrighted and published by the Gib- 
son Press, Granite Building, Pittsburgh, as part of a book by the same author entitled 
Right Here in Pittsburgh. Dr. Macartney is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 


Pittsburgh and author of a number of books, including works on Lincoln, scenes of the 


Civit War, and western Pennsylvania historical sites and personalities. Ed. 
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no-compromise men to the peace congress and adding in a postscript, 
“Without a little blood-letting this Union will not, in my estimation, be 
worth a rush.” 

Wisconsin’s delegate is John F. Potter. After one of the fierce debates 
in the House, just before the outbreak of the war, Potter was challenged 
by Roger Pryor of Virginia to fight a duel. Potter accepted the challenge 
and to the consternation of his opponent chose bowie knives as the weap- 
ons of destruction. The duel was never fought. The part Potter played in 
the struggle, and especially his choice of weapons, appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the Republicans, and at the Chicago convention when Lincoln 
was nominated an enormous bowie knife, seven feet long, was presented 
to Potter with the following inscription: “Presented to John F. Potter by 
the Republicans of Missouri. He’ll always meet a ‘Pryor’ engagement.” 

In the Indiana delegation is George Julian, nominated for the vice 
presidency by the Free-soil convention which met in Pittsburgh in 1852, 
and Oliver P. Morton, who as governor of Indiana during the war will 
take rank with the other three great “war governors,” Yates of Illinois, 
Curtin of Pennsylvania, and Andrew of Massachusetts. Illinois has sent 
the Reverend Owen Lovejoy, brother of Elijah, the martyr of Alton, and 
John H. Bryant, brother of William Cullen Bryant. 

Three famous editors are mingling with the crowd: Francis P. Blair, 


Sr., one time editor of the Globe at Washington and a spokesman for 


Andrew Jackson; Henry J. Raymond, lieutenant governor of New York 
and editor of the rapidly growing New York Times; and yonder, in his 
white coat, and his full-moon face fringed with whiskers, looking like a 
Mennonite preacher, is Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Trib- 
une. Greeley has just come in from Masonic Hall, where he has been de- 
livering a lecture on his travels in Europe. The reporter for the Pitts- 
burgh Evening Chronicle describes him as a “poor reader, with nasal 
tones, ill at ease, and at a loss what to do with his hands.” At the end of 
his lecture Greeley remarked that one disastrous defeat in battle would be 
more productive of good to America than all the battles she might ever 
win. 


Among those who look with interest and admiration upon Horace 
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Greeley and the other famous men as they gather in the hotels and pass 
through the streets of the city on their way to Lafayette Hall, is a young 
railroad telegrapher and clerk to Thomas Scott, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. This young man has 
written letters to Horace Greeley, and has had the satisfaction of seeing 
one of them in print in the Tribune. He is Andrew Carnegie. 

These are only a few of the notable men assembled this night in the 


Monongahela House. What has brought such an array of men together? 


They have assembled in response to the following call which appeared in 


the press of the country on January 17: 


Washington, D.C., January 17, 1856 
To the Republicans of the United States: 

In accordance with what appears to be the general desire of the Repub- 
lican Party, and at the suggestion of a large portion of the Republican Press, 
the undersigned, chairmen of the State Republican Committees of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, hereby invite the Republicans of the Union to meet in informal 
convention at Pittsburgh, on the 22d February, 1856, for the purpose of per- 
fecting the National Organization, and providing for a National Delegate Con- 
vention of the Republican Party, at some subsequent day, to nominate candi- 
dates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, to be supported at the election 
in November, 1856. 

The issuance of that call was the climax to a movement that had been 
stirring the nation since the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill by the 
United States Senate on March 4, 1854. The passage of that bill is a 
striking example of how a system of evil and oppression destroys itself by 
its own excesses. By the terms of the Missouri Compromise, when Mis- 
souri was admitted as a state, on March 3, 1820, slavery was prohibited 
in all the territories of the Louisiana Purchase, outside of Missouri, north 
of latitude 36° 30’. This measure postponed for a time the inevitable 
struggle between the free states and the slave states. 

During the course of the Mexican War, which Free-soil men believed 
had been brought on by the slaveholding oligarchy in order to increase 
its empire, another dispute arose as to the organization of such territories 


as might be seized from Mexico. On August 8, 1846, President Polk 
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asked Congress for an appropriation of two million dollars to “settle the 
boundary question with Mexico.” This clearly demonstrated the purpose 
of the administration. When this bill was introduced in the House of 
Representatives, David Wilmot of Pennsylvania moved the adoption of 
the proviso which made his name famous. The proviso was to the effect 
that a condition to the acquisition of any territory from Mexico be that 
slavery should never exist in any part of the said territory. The proviso 
passed the House but was defeated in the Senate. 

The acquisition of territory from Mexico and the organization of the 
vast territories of the Louisiana Purchase gave impetus to the free-soil and 
antislavery movements. The question of the new territory taken from 
Mexico came to a head in the discussions over the admission of California 
as a state in 1850. Through the leadership of Henry Clay, California 
was admitted as a free state, but Utah and New Mexico were organized 
as territories without the mention of slavery. This was the Compromise 
of 1850. 

In 1848 the Free-soil party held its first convention at Buffalo, New 
York, and nominated Martin Van Buren for president and Charles 
Francis Adams for vice president. In the election that year this ticket re- 
ceived an antislavery vote of almost three hundred thousand, but not a 
single electoral vote. The next national Free-soil convention met in 
Pittsburgh in August, 1852, and nominated John P. Hale of New 
Hampshire for president and George W. Julian of Indiana for vice presi- 


dent. In the ensuing election the Free-soil ticket received only a little 


more than half the popular vote it had received in 1848. The slave states 
and powers were strongly intrenched. They might have held their domin- 
ion for a long period had it not been for the colossal folly of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. 

Not a few of the men who attended the Republican convention at 
Pittsburgh in 1856 had been delegates to the Free-soil convention that 
met in Pittsburgh in 1852. Among the leaders in that convention were 
George W. Julian of Maryland; Salmon P. Chase and Joshua R. Gid- 
dings of Ohio; Henry Wilson of Massachusetts; Owen Lovejoy of 
Illinois; Dr. Francis J. LeMoyne, noted abolitionist of Washington, 
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Pennsylvania, and builder of the first crematory in America; Charles 
Finney, educator and revivalist of Oberlin, Ohio; and Lewis Tappan of 
New York, a manufacturer and one of the most honored leaders of the 
antislavery movement. It was at this convention that Lewis Tappan, 
pleading for a strong platform, declared there had never been a traitor in 
his family, and that he had been bred in old Massachusetts, not far from 
a grave on which was this inscription: 


Here lies the body of Deacon Auricular 
Who in the ways of God walked perpendicular. 


Tappan exhorted the Free-soilers to testify to their cause so that when 
they died they would be worthy of a like epitaph. But the epitaph for 
another grave, the grave of slavery, was even then preparing. 

By the terms of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, as introduced on January 
23, 1854, by Douglas, the slavery restriction clause of the Missouri Com- 
promise was declared inoperative and void. This opened the Kansas and 
Nebraska region to slavery, if the people of these territories desired it. The 
introduction and the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill set the country 
on fire. It laid the foundation for the new Republican party and welded 
together in one body the antislavery men of all parts. The bill passed the 
Senate at five o’clock in the morning of the fourth of March, 1854. As 
Chase and Sumner walked down the steps of the capitol, just as the day 
was beginning to break, they heard the thunder of the cannon fired to 
celebrate the passing of the bill. Listening to the sound of the cannon, 
Chase, with prophetic words, said to Sumner, “They celebrate a present 
victory; but the echoes they awake will never rest till slavery itself shall 
die.” The Pittsburgh convention of 1856 was the mighty echo to the 
firing of the cannon on that cold March morning when the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was passed. 

One of the first repercussions of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was a meet- 
ing in the Congregational Church at Ripon, Wisconsin. That Pittsburgh 
saw the first national gathering of the Republican party, no one disputes. 


But many states and places claim to have been the birthplace of the party 
and to have baptized it with its name. The fact that Wisconsin, Michi- 
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gan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, New York, Vermont, Maine, and Massa- 
chusetts claim the first Republican organization, only goes to show that 
it was a widespread and spontaneous movement. A. N. Cole of Allegany 
County, New York, an ardent antislavery man and nominee for the gov- 
ernorship of New York in 1854 on the Whig, Free-Democratic, Anti- 
Nebraska, and Prohibition tickets, states that in April of that year he had 
asked Greeley what the name of the new party should be. To this question 
Greeley answered, “Call it Republican; no prefix, no suffix, but plain 
Republican.” On the sixteenth of May, Mr. Cole and a few other men 
met in a hall at Friendship, organized a party, and adopted the name Re- 
publican. For this reason New York conferred upon A. N. Cole the 
title, “The Father of the Republican Party.” 

But much better known, and of greater interest, is the meeting in the 
Congregational Church at Ripon, on February 28, 1854. It was called 
by Alvin E. Bovay when the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was under debate in 
the Senate. The meeting at Ripon adopted a resolution that if the bill 
pending in the Senate should pass, and thus throw Kansas and Nebraska 
open to slavery, the old party organizations in Ripon should be cast off 
and a new party, to be called the Republican, founded on the sole issue of 
opposition to the extension of slavery, be organized. On March 20 of that 
year, following the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, a second meet- 
ing was held at Ripon in a schoolhouse, and a committee appointed to 
organize the new party. In correspondence with Greeley, in February of 
that year, Bovay urged Greeley to use his influence to get all parties op- 
posed to slavery to unite under the name Republican. This name, he 
wrote, he had suggested to Greeley at Lovejoy’s hotel in 1852. 

One of the most important meetings in the organization of the Re- 
publican party was held at Jackson, Michigan, on July 6, 1854. The Free 


Democrats of Michigan in convention at Jackson, on February 22, had 


denounced the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and nominated Kinsley $. Bingham 
for governor. At a mass meeting of Free Democrats this ticket was with- 
drawn, and a call signed by thousands of citizens was sent out for a meet- 
ing to be held at Jackson on July 6. In the opening paragraph of this 
call ““To the People of Michigan” were these words: “A great wrong 
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has been perpetuated. The slave power of this country has triumphed. 
Liberty is trampled underfoot. The Missouri Compromise, a solemn 
compact entered into by our fathers, has been violated and a vast terri- 
tory dedicated to freedom has been opened to slavery.” 

At the Jackson convention the name “Republican” was adopted for 
the new party, and Kinsley S. Bingham was nominated for governor. In 
the November election Bingham was elected by a majority of five thou- 
sand votes, and a legislature with a strong majority of antislavery men. 

These are only a few of the mass meetings and conventions that were 
being held all over the country. No one state can rightly claim the honor 
of having given birth to the Republican party. It was a mighty move- 
ment that sprang up simultaneously in the northern states after the pas- 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. It was a movement, a call, to which 
men responded in the way described by Lincoln in his speech at the 
Bloomington convention, on May 28, 1856, when he appealed to the 
people to join the Republican standard: 


Come as the winds come when forests are rended; 
Come as the waves come when navies are stranded. 


From all parts of the country men were rallying to the new standard 
of freedom. It was a great day in which to be alive, and a greater day in 
which to be young. As Wordsworth sang of the French Revolution, 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 
Conventions and mass meetings, county and state organizations, were the 
order in all the free states. But the first national Republican organization 
was effected at the Pittsburgh convention of February 22, 1856. 

At the Pittsburgh convention three men were conspicuous by their 
absence. One was William Henry Seward, then United States Senator 
from New York. In a speech in the United States Senate in March, 


1850, Seward, discussing the compromise measures during the debate 


over the admission of California, declared that there is a “higher law 
than the Constitution which regulates the authority over the domain and 
devotes it to the same noble purposes.” 
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What Seward meant was that the Constitution and the divine law, 
the moral law, were in agreement. But the phrase, “higher law,” ap- 
pealed to the popular imagination, and Seward became known as the man 
who held that the Constitution was binding only when it was in accord 
with the laws of God. This speech made Seward the leader of the anti- 
slavery movement and the particular object of southern detestation. 
Seward did not formally ally himself with the newborn party until the 
New York Republican convention of September, 1855. Henceforth, he 
was the real leader, and, in a sense, the brains, of the party. He was 
passed over at the first nominating Republican convention in Philadelphia 
in 1856, but in 1860 was Lincoln’s chief rival for the nomination. On 
the first ballot he had seventy more votes than Lincoln. His defeat was 
due, in part, to the enmity of Horace Greeley. After the New York elec- 
tions of 1836 Greeley was hurt that Seward and Weed had not re- 
warded his efforts with a public post of some value. Greeley got into the 
Chicago convention as a delegate from Oregon and used all his influence 
to defeat Seward. When Lincoln was nominated Greeley exclaimed, 
“Now I am even with Governor Seward!” 

The other reason for Seward’s defeat was the supposed enmity of the 
Know-Nothing party, still powerful in Pennsylvania, because Seward, 
when governor of New York, had recommended a bill providing for the 
establishing of schools where the children of foreigners could be taught 
by teachers speaking the same language as themselves and professing the 
same faith. This aroused the opposition of the anti-Catholics. The defeat 
of Seward, almost unbelievable until it had been accomplished, was a 
political tragedy of the first order. At the Chicago convention, when he 
moved to make the election of Lincoln unanimous, William Evarts said, 


“Tt was from Governor Seward that most of us learned to love Repub- 


lican principles and the Republican Party.” And Carl Schurz, seconding 
the motion of Evarts, spoke of Seward as one whose name “should re- 
main in history an instance of the highest merit uncrowned with the high- 
est honor.” 

Only once did Seward reveal the chagrin and disappointment he felt 
over the defeat at Chicago. When a representative from Wisconsin, John 
F. Potter, who was urging Seward to appoint Carl Schurz minister to 
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Spain, said that if Schurz were not appointed there would be great dis- 
appointment for many people in the country, Seward leaped to his feet 
and pacing the floor excitedly exclaimed, ““Disappointment! You speak to 
me of disappointment? To me who was justly entitled to the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency, and who had to stand aside and see it 
given to a little Illinois lawyer. You speak to me of disappointment!” 

Another notable absentee at the Pittsburgh convention was Salmon P. 
Chase, in some respects the most consistent, the most gifted, the most in- 
fluential, and the most honorable of all the political opponents of slavery. 
Born in New Hampshire and educated at Dartmouth College, Chase 
took up the practice of law in Cincinnati. There he saw much of the 
fugitive slaves and became their friend and protector, so much so that he 
was derisively known as the attorney-general of the fugitive slaves. When 
on a hot July night in 1836, a Cincinnati mob, which had thrown the 
printing press of the Philanthropist, an Abolitionist paper, into the Ohio 
River, came raging to the door of the Franklin House, where the editor, 
James G. Birney, lived, howling for his blood, its entrance was blocked 
by a powerfully built dark-haired young man of twenty-eight. The young 
man who cowed that mob was Salmon P. Chase. 

In 1852, Chase was elected to the United States Senate and in 1855 
he became the first Republican governor of Ohio. Lincoln put him in his 
cabinet as secretary of the treasury, where he made a great record in 
financing the Civil War. He resigned from the cabinet in June, 1864, 
after the collapse of his boom to succeed Lincoln as president. Had he 
been elected, he would have made, undoubtedly, a great president. In 
October of that year, Lincoln, with characteristic magnanimity, made 
Chase chief justice of the Supreme Court, upon the death of the aged 
Chief Justice Taney. There was poetic justice in the fact that Chase, once 
known as the attorney-general of the fugitive slaves, should have suc- 
ceeded as chief justice the man who wrote the Dred Scott decision. Lin- 
coln, who had opportunity to measure Chase with the men of his genera- 
tion, said of him, “Of all the great men I have ever known, Chase is 
equal to about one and a half of the best of them.” 

The absence of Chase from the Pittsburgh convention was not due to 
any lack of sympathy with its plans, but probably to the fact that he had 
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just assumed his duties as governor of Ohio. One of the first things with 
which he had to deal was the Margaret Garner case. When slave hunt- 
ers surrounded the house near Cincinnati in which Margaret Garner, a 
fugitive slave from Kentucky, and her four children had taken refuge, 
the mother seized a butcher knife and declared she would kill all her 
children before she would let them be carried back into slavery. Before 
she was disarmed she did succeed in killing one of the children, a girl of 
ten. This case aroused immense excitement. Although absent from the 
Pittsburgh convention, Chase was one of the men who had suggested 
that such a gathering be held. He made this suggestion on November 18, 
1855, at a conference at the Monongahela House with D. N. White, 
one of the publishers of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 

Another absentee, although not nearly so conspicuous as Seward or 


Chase, was Abraham Lincoln. The Gazette of February 22 of that year 


names among the delegates from Illinois the “Hon A. Lincoln.” But 
Lincoln was not present. On that day he was at Decatur, Illinois, attend- 
ing a gathering of Republican and Anti-Nebraska editors. At a banquet 
that night Lincoln made one of his amusing speeches. Not being an editor, 
he said, he felt like the ugly man riding through a wood, who met a 
woman, also on horseback. She stopped and said: 

“Well, for the lan’s sake! You’re the homeliest man I ever saw.” 

“Yes, Madam, but I can’t help it,” said he. 

“‘No, I suppose not,” she observed. “But you might stay at home.” 

Up to the time of the Illinois state convention, held at Bloomington 
in the last week of May, 1856, Lincoln had carefully side-stepped close 
association with the Republican party, which had been organized in IIli- 
nois in 1854. It was not until he saw how state and national sentiment 
was running during the stirring first six months of 1856 that he came 
out openly for the new party. As Gideon Welles wrote of Seward, it 
could be said, and with much more justice, of Lincoln, “He neither 
rocked the cradle of the Republican Party, nor identified himself with its 
youth.” Chase, Seward, Giddings, Lovejoy, Chandler, Wilson, and men 
of like spirit created the party that in 1860 was to carry Lincoln to 
the presidency. 

The Pittsburgh convention met in Lafayette Hall, a four-story brick 
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building on the west side of Wood Street, just south of Fourth Avenue. 
In 1895 this building was torn down to make way for the Columbia 
Bank Building. At eleven o’clock on the morning of February 22, 
Lawrence Brainerd of Vermont took the chair and, having called the 
convention to order, read the call that had appeared in the press of Jan- 
uary 17. John A. King of New York was then elected the temporary 
chairman. On taking the chair King stated that the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to prepare for a convention that “shall put forth the principles of 
the Republican Party.” “Those principles,” he said, “are those by which 
our independence was achieved, and on which our Constitution is estab- 
lished. I have nothing further to say. That embraces my whole creed.” 
He then announced that the Reverend Owen Lovejoy would “address 
the Throne of Grace.” In his prayer Lovejoy asked the Almighty that 
the “present administration might be removed from power and its unholy 
designs upon the liberties of the free be thwarted.” 

There were loud shouts now for Horace Greeley. The famous editor 
was greeted by a whirlwind of applause as he mounted the speaker’s 


stand. In contrast with much that he wrote, his speech was singularly re- 


strained. He urged the convention to move with extreme caution. Not 
only its acts, but its words should indicate an absence of ill will to- 
wards the South, where there were still many friends of the cause of 
freedom. The Know-Nothing party was then in convention at Philadel- 
phia. Greeley expressed dissent from many of its doctrines, but advised 
the convention to adopt a course that would lead the followers of the 
Know-Nothing party to act with the Republicans. “If a man be a good 
anti-slavery man, I will not inquire into his native notions. Treat your 
enemies so that they will become your friends, and your friends so that 
they will remain friends.” 

Turning to the then burning question of “bleeding” Kansas, where 
John Brown and his five sons were resisting the border ruffians, Greeley 
took a more decisive tone: “My apprehensions are dark. I know that 
Jefferson Davis, an implacable hater of the free state party, is at the head 
of the War Department. I know that Gen. Harney, by no means our 
friend, commands troops upon the frontiers. I hope that some counsel 
will go forth from us to our friends in Kansas as to the course they should 
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pursue. I know that if they be slaughtered—and that event may happen 
—that the North will rise up to avenge them. But I do not wish such a 
terrible crisis.” Reminding the convention that some of the delegates had 
come a thousand miles, Greeley said with prophetic intuition, “Let us 
deliberate without haste. The future welfare of this Union depends on the 
action of this body.” 

After Preston King of New York had declined to speak, Joshua R. 
Giddings then addressed the convention. Giddings, a member of Con- 
gress from Ohio, was one of the noblest veterans of the antislavery cru- 
sade. When he appeared in the same hall at the meeting of the Free-soil 
convention in 1852, one of the speakers said, “If we have not a Moses 
and an Aaron, we have a Joshua. Joshua of old commanded the sun to 
stand still, and if any man can command the sun of slavery to stand still, 
I am sure it is our friend, Joshua R. Giddings.” 

Taking exception to Horace Greeley’s counsel of caution, Giddings re- 
lated the story of how, during a revival, Joseph, one of the sons of an old 
deacon, and of a timid sort, prayed, “O Lord, Thou hast commenced a 
good work. Do it quickly. Let it move along calmly.” But John, whose 
whole heart was in the work, prayed with unction, “O Lord, ‘Thou hast 
begun a good work here, and we pray that Thou wilt carry it on in Thine 
own way; and don’t mind what Joseph says about it.” This happy hit at 
Greeley’s counsel of moderation was greeted with a burst of laughter and 
applause. Giddings then introduced Owen Lovejoy of Illinois, remark- 
ing, “He is not Joseph; he is John!” 

Upon taking the stand, Lovejoy proved to the satisfaction of all present 
that he was indeed John and not Joseph, for he made one of his intense 
and powerful speeches. Owen Lovejoy was a brother of the martyr, 
Elijah Lovejoy. A graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
licensed to preach by the Philadelphia Presbytery in 1833, Elijah Love- 
joy went to St. Louis to become the editor of a Presbyterian paper, the 
St. Louis Observer. In 1836, a Negro who had killed an officer was 
taken by a mob from the jail at St. Louis, chained to a tree, and burned 
alive. The judge before whom the case was brought told the grand jury 
that it was beyond the reach of human law, because the mob had been 


moved by “some mysterious, metaphysical and almost electric frenzy.” 
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In the next issue of his paper Lovejoy denounced the mob and excoriated 
the judge. This led to an attack on his printing shop. He then removed 
to Alton, Illinois, where mobs destroyed two of his presses and threw a 
third into the Mississippi. Antislavery friends in Ohio sent him a fourth 
press. When it reached Alton it was taken to a warehouse where Lovejoy 
and a company of armed men stood guard over it. The warehouse was 
attacked that night by a mob and the building was fired. Rushing out 
with his companions, Lovejoy fell, pierced by five bullets. His press was 
broken to pieces and thrown into the Mississippi River. 

It was at the mass meeting of protest in Faneuil Hall, Boston, called 
by Dr. Channing, that Wendell Phillips broke into fame with his answer 
to the attorney-general of Massachusetts, who likened the mob that threw 
Lovejoy’s press into the Mississippi to the men who had thrown British 
tea into Boston Harbor. In his celebrated reply the young Wendell 
Phillips said: “Sir, when I heard the gentleman lay down principles which 
place the murderers of Alton side by side with Otis and Hancock, with 
Quincey and Adams, I thought those pictured lips would have broken 
into voice to rebuke the recreant American, the slanderer of the dead. 
Sir, for the sentiments he has uttered on soil consecrated by the prayers 
of Puritans and the blood of patriots, the earth should have yawned and 
swallowed him up.” 

Owen Lovejoy, also a minister, was with Elijah on the night of his 
death. As he knelt by the dead body of his brother he made a solemn vow 
“never to forsake the cause that had been sprinkled with his brother’s 
blood.” He was faithful to that vow. As a member of Congress he had 
the honor and the satisfaction of proposing the bill by which slavery in all 
the territories of the United States was forever abolished. 

In his fiery speech at the Pittsburgh convention Lovejoy declared he 
was ready to go to Kansas as a captain of a company. If he couldn’t go 
as a captain he could go as a private. If he were to use a Sharps rifle he 
would “shoot in God’s name.” It was no time for moderate counsel. 
“We are in the midst of a revolution ... and if the present administra- 
tion permitted the free men of Kansas to be butchered by his troops, or 
by Southern ruffians, he was for war—war to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt!”? This was received with tremendous applause. 
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The chairman of the committee on permanent organization then pre- 
sented the name of Francis P. Blair, Sr., of Maryland, as president of the 
convention. The Blair family was one of the most remarkable in the 
country’s history. Men rarely spoke of this Blair, or that Blair, but almost 
always it was “the Blairs.” Often in political feuds it was said of them, 
“When the Blairs go in for a fight they go in for a funeral.” One of the 
sons, Montgomery Blair, was Lincoln’s postmaster-general and one of 
his wisest advisers. The other, Francis P. Blair, Jr., was a major general 
under Sherman, and served for a time in Congress. He did more than 
any other to save Missouri for the Union. 

The senior Blair had had a long career as editor at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and then at Washington as editor of the Globe, in which he advo- 
cated the policies of Andrew Jackson. In 1864 Lincoln permitted Blair 
to go to Richmond, where in an attempt at mediation he had an inter- 
view with Jefferson Davis. His unique suggestion was that North and 
South forget their feud by making war on France and driving Maxi- 
milian out of Mexico. If Davis did this, said Blair, he would go down 
in history with Washington and Jackson. ‘The upshot of this meeting was 
the futile peace conference at Fortress Monroe on February 8, 1865. 

Once before, in 1863, Blair had tried his hand at mediation when he 
sought to persuade General McClellan, soon to be named by the Demo- 
crats as Lincoln’s opponent in the campaign of 1864, to preside at a union 
mass meeting in New York, and then apply to Lincoln for reinstatement 
to a command in the army. If McClellan did this, Blair told him, and it 
was altogether probable, he could have the presidency without a contest 
after Lincoln’s second term. 

Blair presented to the convention a long paper advocating the restora- 
tion of the Missouri Compromise and appealing to all parties to “unite 
in such a crisis and rally under a Republican standard to defenc the cause 
of free institutions and the Union against the aggression of ambitious 
men.” 

On the motion of Kimball of Ohio, a committee of one from each 


state represented was appointed to report a plan for the organization of 
the Republican party. The Pennsylvania member of this committee was 
John Allison of Beaver. 

When the convention convened again at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
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the chairman, Blair, read the following telegram from Philadelphia, 
where the Know-Nothing party was in convention: “The American 
Party is no longer united. Raise the Republican banner. No further ex- 
tension of slavery. Americans are with you.” This was greeted with great 
applause. 

One of the ablest speeches of the convention was that by Charles 
Reemelin, a German-American of Cincinnati. He called upon the con- 
vention and the people to rebuke the insolence of “accidental presidents.” 
Franklin Pierce, then president, was a political accident, and had de- 
livered himself over to the advocates of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

At the night session, Oakey Hall, district attorney of New York, paid 
a tribute to the antislavery veterans at the convention and, quoting the 
words of Webster in his Bunker Hill speech, said: “Venerable men, you 
have come down to us from a former generation. Heaven has gloriously 
lengthened out your days to behold the joyful sight. And is it not so on 
this 22nd day of February, the anniversary of the birthday of Washing- 
ton, that the Republicans come to inaugurate a new era, a new calendar 


day in history?” Playing on the names of two prominent delegates, Hall 


said, ““We are commencing to learn something new today. No one ever 
graduated thoroughly until he perfected himself in Blair’s Rhetoric, and 
we are now learning from a new edition; and no one can be said to have 
graduated until he is conversant with the Odes of Horace. We had one 
of them today.” This sally called forth loud cheering. 

There was great applause when the chairman announced the ar- 
rival of another delegate from Missouri, making three from that state, 
and one from Texas. Altogether, twenty-four states and four territories 
had delegates in the convention. 

The Reverend Josiah Brewer of Connecticut, once a missionary to 
Smyrna, and the father of Justice David J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, took the stand and told the convention it could count on 
the prayers, and, if need be, the muskets of the ministers. Joshua R. Gid- 
dings in a second speech said that for twenty years he had been called a 
fanatic and had almost come to believe that he was. In his most excited 
moments, he said, if he had been told he was to witness what he that night 
beheld, he would have called his informant a fanatic. 

The convention was brought to its feet when Blair introduced Pass- 
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more Williamson of Philadelphia and, laying his hand on Passmore’s 
head, said, “Fellow-citizens, this is the victim of ‘Cain.’ ” Passmore Wil- 
liamson was a young Philadelphia conveyancer and an Abolitionist. At 
Philadelphia on the eighteenth of July, 1855, he helped to liberate Jane 
Johnson and her two children from a ship that was on its way from 
North Carolina to New York, carrying as a passenger John H. Wheeler, 
who was en route to his post as United States minister in Nicaragua. 
Williamson told Jane Johnson and her two children, Wheeler’s slaves, 
that they could not be held under the Fugitive Slave Act and persuaded 
them to escape. At Wheeler’s request, Judge J. K. Kane of the United 
States District Court issued a writ of habeas corpus, demanding that 
Williamson deliver up Jane Johnson and her children. When he refused 
to do so, Judge Kane committed Williamson to jail, where he languished 
for three months. His imprisonment in behalf of the three slaves made 
him a martyr and a hero. 

The convention’s fun was furnished by an eccentric character from 
New Jersey, David “Saw Log” Ripley. “Saw Log” had been in the New 
Jersey legislature and was the owner of prosperous saw and planing mills 
at Newark. Hence his sobriquet, “Saw Log.” He had the convention 
cheering and shouting as he addressed the members and exhorted them 
to take a stand against slavery: 

“T didn’t come here to make a speech, but I profess to have a little 
gumption. Now I'll tell you what we want to do. It’s all in a nutshell, 
so that we can get our Republican President elected. Everybody, even 
that gray-headed colored man there, will be willing to take by the hand 
Know-Nothings, Know-Somethings, or Know-Anythings. My plat- 
form, thirty years old, mind you, is hatred to rum, slavery, and the 
devil.” 


At the Saturday morning session the vice chairman, Governor Bing- 
ham of Michigan, read a letter from Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed to the Republicans at Washington. Cassius M. Clay, a distant 
kinsman of Henry Clay, had had a stormy career in Kentucky. In one 
duel he had mutilated a man with a bowie knife. In 1850 he stabbed 
another to death, and in his old age he shot and killed a Negro. As a 
junior at Yale College he heard William Lloyd Garrison speak and was 
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inspired with a crusading zeal against slavery. He edited a paper at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, The True American, and protected his office with 
two four-pounder cannons and a bag of powder ready to be exploded 
against any mob that might appear. He fought in the Mexican War, and 
during the Civil War was minister to Russia. Clay’s letter was the most 
radical utterance of the Pittsburgh convention. Denouncing slavery as 
consistent only with a state of semibarbarism, Clay warned the slave- 
holding oligarchy of the South that the logic of history was not in favor 
of the prowess of slaveholding states and cited as an example the over- 
throw of the slaveholding Roman Empire by the free nations of Europe. 
“Not only the blacks in the South,” declared Clay, “but the whites have 
lost their liberties. They have no social equality, no political force, no 
moral influence. Steeped in ignorance and poverty the privileged class 
“Lovers of the 
Union,” said he, “we make no false clamor about dissolution, distinguish- 


neither respect their opinions nor fear their power.” 


ing the shadow from the substance. We will defend it so long as it is 
worthy of defence. Born free, we call no man master, trespassing upon 
the rights of none, we will defend our own. In peace and war let us meet 
our enemies as becomes the prestige of our descent and the glory of our 
cause.” 

A national executive committee was announced with such well-known 
names on it as M. P. Banks of Massachusetts, who after a bitter battle 
had been elected speaker of the House; David Wilmot of Pennsylvania; 
and Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri. Amid wild applause General 
Charles Robinson was added to the committee as a representative from 
the territory of Kansas. After some debate as to the wisdom of a na- 
tional delegate convention, Philadelphia was chosen as the place, and 
June 17, the anniversary of Bunker Hill, as the day. 

Mann of New York then made a speech and amid tremendous ex- 
citement declared that if the government by any authority it could assume 
should shed one drop of human blood in Kansas that would be the end 
of human slavery, not only in this country but in every other land. When 
Mann finished his speech he was too exhausted to read the address and 
resolutions which had been prepared by Henry Raymond, editor of the 
New York Times. It was a two-hour document and was read by Wil- 
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liam Dennison, afterward governor of Ohio. In conclusion were proposed 
the following positions as the basis of the Republican party: 

1. The repeal of all laws made for the introduction of slavery into 
territory once consecrated to freedom. Resistance to the existence of slav- 
ery in any territory of the United States. 

2. Support for Free-soil men in Kansas. Resistance of lawless invasion 
and the admission of Kansas as a free state. 

3. Since the President had identified himself with the policy of acquir- 
ing more slave territory, the overthrow of the present administration. 

The resolutions were adopted, nine thunderous cheers were given for 
the platform, and the convention, one of the most memorable in the his- 
tory of the United States, then adjourned. 


Five years have passed. It is another cold February night in 1861, and 


once again the corridors of the Monongahela House are crowded with 
distinguished men. Above them towers the tall form of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the first fruit of the Pittsburgh convention, on his way to Washing- 
ton, to destiny, and to immortal fame. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE—The following are the principal suurces and authorities 
used in the preparation of the foregoing article: contemporary issues of the Pittsburgh 
Evening Chronicle, the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, the Pittsburgh Morning Post, and the 
New York Tribune; Frederic Bancroft, The Life of William H. Seward (two volumes, 
New York and London, 1900); Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1928); Andrew W. Crandall, The Early History of the Republican 
Party (Boston, 1930); Francis Curtis, The Republican Party; a History of Its Fifty 
Years’ Existence and a Record of Its Measures and Leaders, 1854-1904 (two volumes, 
New York, London, 1904); William S. Myers, The Republican Party, a History (revised 
edition, New York, London, “1931); Lorenzo Sears, Wendell Phillips, Orator and Agi- 
tator (New York, 1909); William H. Seward, Autobiography of William H. Seward, from 
1801 to 1834, with a memoir of his life and selections from his letters from 1831 to 1846, 
by Frederick W. Seward (New York, 1877); Jacob W. Shuckers, The Life and Public 
Services of Salmon Portland Chase, United States Senator and Governor cf Ohio; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Chief-Justice of the United States (New York, 1874); Robert B. 
Warden, An Account of the Private Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase 
(Cincinnati, 1874); and Gideon Welles, Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy 


under Lincoln and Johnson (Boston and New York, 1911). 





THE CHARCOAL IRON FURNACE AT SHADY 
SIDE STATION IN PITTSBURGH! 


MARCELLIN C. ADAMS 


N” MUCH has been written about the Anshutz Furnace at Pitts- 
burgh; although there has been frequent mention of it in the form 
of a few paragraphs in histories and in articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, there is such a similarity in these paragraphs as to suggest that prac- 
tically all the information came from one original source. The story seems 
to have been copied by one writer after another often almost word for 
word. Several errors in this story that have been passed along in this way 
tend to confirm this theory. There are, however, certain facts that are 
well authenticated. George Ludwig Anshutz did build a furnace for 
smelting iron ore at a point a short distance east of Shadyside Station; iron 
was produced and castings were made from the iron; and the furnace 
was in operation about 1794. This iron and these castings were the first 
to be made in the city that is today known the world over as the “Iron 
City.” 

A preliminary study of George Ludwig Anshutz’ background in 
Alsace is interesting in that it reveals where he received his experience in 
the making of iron. His father before him was connected with the iron 


business, and George Anshutz, himself, was born in Neunkirchen in the 
famous iron district of the Saar Valley. Later the family moved into Al- 
sace where the father was connected with the extensive ironworks of 


Lord Dietrich. These works were located in three towns a few miles 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 28, 
1936. Mr. Adams, a lifelong resident of Pittsburgh and a descendant of George Anshutz, 
builder of the furnace here discussed, was himself formerly engaged in the iron foundry 
business. Ed. 
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apart in northern Alsace—Zinsweiler, Niederbronn, and Jagerthal. 
This district was on the border of the Saar Valley and was practically the 
only iron district in Alsace. When George Ludwig Anshutz left for 
America, at the age of about thirty-five, he had reached the position of 
assistant superintendent of Lord Dietrich’s mines. He carried with him 
the following letter of recommendation: 

We, John von Dietrich, Peer in the Holy Roman Empire, Count of Stein- 
thal, Sovereign of the City of Reichshofen, District of Niederbronn and sundry 
towns: Knight and Secretary of the Royal Military Order of Merit, Honorary 
Mayor of the City of Strasburg, {| Hereby declare and certify that the holder 
of this [document], Mr. Anshutz, during the last ten years has been employed 
as assistant manager in the Iron-mines of our domain at Zinnsweiller, that at 
all times he conducted the not inconsiderable affairs entrusted to him with 
great zeal, industry and fidelity—in a manner expected from an honest indi- 
vidual—to our absolute satisfaction. 

It had been our hope to retain him in our employ, but inasmuch as he hopes 
to improve his fortune in America, may the Almighty bless his enterprise. We 
shal] ever hold him in esteem. 

Strasburg, April 27, 1791 
PEER JOHANNES von DieErricu 
Count of Steinthal* 


The date on which George Ludwig Anshutz came to Pittsburgh is not 
definitely known. The dates of his leaving Europe and of his arrival in 
Philadelphia, however, have been verified. The original bill for his trans- 
portation down the Rhine from Utrecht to shipboard at Amsterdam is in 
existence. This bill is dated January 1, 1791, and contains several inter- 
esting details. The time of his arrival in Philadelphia is easily determined 
because, by law, ship captains were required to report the names of all 
German immigrants landing there. The complete list of these immigrants 
covering the years 1727 to 1808 has recently been published and shows 
that George Anshutz arrived in Philadelphia on September 12, 1791, in 
the ship “Fair American.”? He and his family, consisting of his wife, an 

2 From the original letter as translated from the German by Dr. John F. L. Raschen, 


professor of modern languages in the University of Pittsburgh. 


3 Ralph B. Strassburger, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, 3:45 (Norristown, Pa., 1934)- 
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Alsatian, born Katherina Elizabeth Gerber; three sons, George, Jr., ten 
years old, Christian, eight years old, and Jacob, one year old; and two 
daughters, Elizabeth, five, and Dorothea, three, were about three months 
on their voyage across the Atlantic. In general such journeys were not 
easy for the older people, however fascinating the life on shipboard might 
be to the children, for all passengers were required to furnish their own 
food and bedding. 

Why George Anshutz came into the western country, three hundred 
miles from the seaboard, to start a furnace has always been a mystery. 
There were very good reasons for his leaving Alsace. The whole country 
there was in a state of turmoil in the years just preceding the French Rev- 
olution. Business was practically at a standstill; the young men were being 
constantly sent off to war; and there seemed little prospect of a happy, 
quiet life for many years to come. It is probable that some members of the 
family were already in America, although of this there is no verification. 
There is, however, a record of an earlier Anshutz furnace, making iron 
from bog ore, in New Jersey, near the present Cape May. 

In the 1780’s, iron ore was discovered in western Pennsylvania, and 
this seemed to have an effect somewhat similar to the discovery of gold in 
California in 1849. There seems to have been a sort of “iron rush” to 
western Pennsylvania, for in the ten years or so following, many small 
furnaces were established in this district. Whether George Anshutz came 
from Alsace with the deliberate purpose of coming to Pittsburgh or 
whether he made his decision after his arrival in Philadelphia is not 
known. It is interesting to note in this connection that even in those early 
days, people seemed to have a vision of what America might become and 
realized the strategic position that Pittsburgh occupied in regard to the 
development of business in the West. 

Practically nothing is known as to where George Anshutz spent his 
time between 1791, when he arrived in Philadelphia, and 1793, the year 
in which, probably, the furnace was built in Pittsburgh. No doubt a good 
part of that time was spent in Pittsburgh in preparation for the building 
of the furnace. He may even have visited other furnaces, including the 
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Jacob’s Creek Furnace, for he was facing conditions very different from 
the well-established iron furnace practice in Alsace. Also, although he 
spoke both French and German, he had the additional handicap of having 
to use a new language. 

As a source of information about the Anshutz Furnace in Pittsburgh, 
the local newspaper of the time, the Pittsburgh Gazette, is almost a 
total disappointment. ‘The newspapers in those days did not print much, 
if any, local news. Everyone knew as much about what was going on 
locally as did the editor. The community, shut off from the world, asked 
principally of the local paper that it furnish news from Philadelphia, New 
York, and the East. Much space was given to foreign news, as many 
people had not been long away from the old country and were concerned 
about what was going on in their old homes. Even family tradition does 
not tell much about the “Shadyside Furnace,” as it is usually called now. 
This circumstance is due, no doubt, to the fact that George Ludwig 
Anshutz’ greater success in his later ventures made the early furnace 
seem insignificant. 

There are, however, two books containing material on the Anshutz 
Furnace by authorities who, no doubt, got their information from orig- 
inal sources. One is James M. Swank’s History of the Manufacture of 
Tron in All Ages and the other is George H. Thurston’s Allegheny 
County's Hundred Years. The authors of these works probably knew 
people who had seen the furnace in operation. Mr. Swank obtained most 
of his information from a letter written by George Anshutz Berry, a 
prominent banker and business man of Pittsburgh, and the letter appears 
in Mr. Swank’s history with the following introduction: 

“We have received from Mr. George A. Berry, president of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank, of Pittsburgh, and a grandson of George Anshutz, 
the following interesting reminiscences of Mr. Anshutz’s pioneer iron 
enterprise at Shady Side. His letter containing these reminiscences is 
dated at Pittsburgh, May 8, 1891. We give his statement in its entirety.” 

I am now on the verge of entering my 74th year, and I have a very clear 
recollection of things fifty and even sixty years ago. I often heard my grand- 
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father speak of the furnace, as well as my uncles and aunts, al! brothers and sis- 
ters of my mother, some of whom have lived to within the last fifteen years. 
Mrs. Rahm, my mother’s oldest sister, who was born on February 17, 1788, 
and died on July 31, 1878, was four years old when the furnace was built. She 
had a very clear recollection of it and told me many circumstances connected 
with it. I have a family Bible which has been in our family for over seventy 
years and in which my mother’s birth, on December 27, 1793, is recorded, and 
I had it from her as well as from all the family that she was born at the furnace 
referred to above. 

In my younger days I heard many of the older residents of the east end of 
the city speak of seeing the old stack. Major William B. Negley, one of our 
oldest and best-known citizens, told me to-day that, when he first built om the 
site now occupied by the mansion of M. K. Moorhead, Esq., he took down part 
of the old stack, and going through the cinder pile found several relics of the 
business, such as a shovel, pick, etc. John A. Renshaw, Esq., who also built on 
part of the property, told me he could locate the spot occupied by the furnace 
as well as the tail-race which carried the water from the furnace. On several 
occasions I talked with the late William M. Lyon on this subject. He men- 
tioned several things in connection with the furnace, among others that after 
my grandfather abandoned it it was used by Anthony Beelen as a foundry. The 
family of the late Jonas Roup had in use until a recent period pots, skillets, etc., 
made at the furnace. 

The late Judge James Veech was considered authority on all matters of the 
olden time. He came here from Fayette county, and I think wrote a history of 
the county. In a long newspaper article now before me, in which he endeavors 
to establish the fact that the first blast furnace west of the Allegheny mountains 
was built in Fayette and not in Allegheny county, he says, speaking of my 
grandfather’s furnace: ““My researches on the subject put the abortive enter- 
prise at least two years later.” [That is, 1792 instead of 1790.] “The facts on 
this subject which I am about to state are made out mostly from records con- 
sulted and from original papers.” He thus admits the existence of the furnace 
but is a little doubtful of dates. Of course if the furnace was built, of which 
there is no doubt, it was put in blast, but for how long I have no positive knowl- 
edge. However this may be I always heard that ore was not found in sufficient 
quantity in the neighborhood of the furnace, and that the supply for awhile was 
brought down the Allegheny river, but this being too expensive the enterprise 
was abandoned. 

My grandfather next turns up at Westmoreland furnace, as will be seen from 
an advertisement in the Pittsburgh Gazette, as follows: “Westmoreland Fur- 
nace.—For sale at said furnace, about 3 miles from Fort Ligonier, near the 
State Road, stoves and a fine assortment of the best castings, at the most reason- 
able prices. Geo. ANsHuTz, Manager. August 7th, 1795.” 
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I think that the above information will satisfy you that George Anshutz 
built the first furnace that was built in Allegheny county, and that it was in 
operation about the years 1792 to 1794. 


Geo. AnsHuTz Berry‘ 


The furnace was located in the hollow a hundred yards or so east of 
the present Shadyside Station. In 1792-94 this must have been far out in 
the woods, and one wonders why the furnace was not built near the city. 


The reason generally given is that what ore was present was to be found 


at this point, but there are two other probable reasons for the location: 
the need of water power (steam was not then in use), and the need of 
much timber for the making of charcoal. Both were fundamental neces- 
sities for the iron furnaces of that day. The stream running through this 
hollow, the —T'wo-Mile Run, was undoubtedly the largest one near the 
city. Certainly it was the first large one up the Allegheny River, into 
which it flowed at about the present Thirty-sixth Street. At that time, this 
stream drained practically all of what is now Shadyside and a large part 
of the East Liberty Valley. William G. Johnston, writing about the 
horseback parties that he attended as a young man, mentions this stream: 
““A favorite route was up the Allegheny. Crossing the canal bridge on 
Penn Street, our course was along the always dusty highway, passing 
through what were then known as Bayardstown and Croghansville .. . 
and onward we went, passing the toll-gate, and over the rude but 
strongly built bridge spanning Two-Mile Run, then a beautiful stream 
with pebbly bottom and mossy banks.”’S 

Practically all iron was then smelted by the use of charcoal. Many 
bushels of charcoal were needed for each ton of iron produced, and a fur- 
nace producing only a few tons per week would use up the timber of a 

4 James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, 225 (second edi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1892). The Berry letter, as there published, was reprinted, with minor 
changes in wording and style, in John N. Boucher, A Century and a Half of Pittsburg 
and Her People, 2:13 (New York, 1908). According to Miss Louisa Miller of Blairsville, 
who is a descendant of George Anshutz through his daughter, Dorothea, who married Mar- 
tin Rahm, the date of Mrs. Rahm’s death was July 3, 1878, and not July 31 as stated in 


the Swank and Boucher versions of the Berry letter. 
5 William G. Johnston, Life and Reminiscences, 284 (New York, 1901). 
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considerable area of land. This meant that furnaces must be located 
where large wooded acreage could be had. The deeds for the property for 
the Anshutz Furnace showed that the owners had over 286 acres. The 
size and location of the property, in view of the way in which this part of 
the city has developed, is most interesting. In outlining roughly its bounds 
the names of the streets as they are today are given, although at that time 
none of the streets, with the exception of Forbes Street, existed. 

The most northerly point of the property was on what is now Aiken 
Avenue about midway between Center Avenue and the Aiken Avenue 
Bridge. From there the line ran westerly to the corner of Ellsworth Ave- 
nue and Neville Street, thence to Forbes Street, called in the deed, “The 
Great Road.” It went along Forbes Street to Beeler Street, where it 
turned and continued along Forbes Street almost to the upper entrance of 
Schenley Park; from there it ran to Wilkins Avenue, which it followed 
down to the line of Aiken Avenue. It contained practically all of Shady- 
side and in addition a large portion of Squirrel Hill, including all of the 
present Murdoch Farms district. 


The following account from the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette of 


July 29, 1886, gives further information about this early furnace and its 
founder: 


Tradition locates the first Pittsburgh iron-works on the banks of the little 
stream known as Two Mile run, near Shadyside station. Here, on the spot now 
marked by a crooked sycamore tree near a little bridge that crosses the run to 
the grounds of Mr. M. K. Moorhead, a blast furnace was built some time be- 
tween 1792 and 1794, by Mr. George Anschutz, an Alsatian, who after some 
experience as a furnace manager near Strassburg, came to this country in 1789 
when about 36 years of age. He first engaged in iron-making in New Jersey, 
but some time in 1792 or early in 1793 crossed the mountains to Pittsburgh 
and built the Shadyside furnace. He was led to locate the furnace at this place 
from a belief that a supply of iron ore could be obtained in its immediate vicin- 
ity. In this he was disappointed and the expense of bringing the ore from a 
distance was so great that the furnace, after being run for a short time, was 
abandoned. 

But little is known regarding the furnace. The date of its erection is usually 
given as 1792, but it is doubtful if it was built as early as this. It certainly was 
in blast in 1794, during the Whisky Rebeilion, its fire lighting up the camp 
of the insurgents and, if local history is to be believed, made plain the paths to 
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the chicken roosts of the vicinity. Mr. A. Garrison states that his impression, 
derived from those who, at the date he came to Pittsburgh (1826), were fa- 
miliar with the history of the furnace, is that the furnace made but one blast. It 
is possible that it made a short one on the local ore which was very soon ex- 
hausted and was then blown out until a supply could be procured from a dis- 
tance, from the Kiskiminetas, Mr. Garrison states. If this supposition is correct, 
this was the 1794 blast. It appears from a record in the family Bible of Mr. 
George Anschutz, its builder, that he was at Pittsburgh in 1793 and from an 
advertisement in the PirrssuRGH GaZzETTE in August, 1795, that he was then 
managing the Westmoreland Furnace, “three miles from Fort Ligonier, near 
the State road.” These are the only dates that I have been able to fix. The most 
probable date of the building of the furnace is late in 1793. There is a tradi- 
tion that after the abandonment by Mr. Anschutz it was again put in blast by 
Mr. Antony Beelen, but this probably is incorrect. Mr. Beelen was the clerk at 
the time it was operated by Mr. Anschutz. 
THE PRODUCTS 

The furnace, though few details of its construction and methods have been 
preserved, probably differed but little from the typical blast furnace of the close 
of the last century. It was a stone stack, possibly 25 or 30 feet high and 5 or 6 
feet in the boshes; the fuel, charcoal; the blast, cold and blown through one 
tuyere; the bellows, either the old leather one or the newer wooden cylinder 
or “tub;” the power furnished by the water of the little run, on whose banks 
it was built, that has long since ceased to do useful work, driven from its labors 
by coal and steam. Probably one and one-half to two tons of iron were produced 
daily and this was made into castings such as stoves, grates, pots, kettles, and- 
irons and similar articles. There were no forges near to use the iron, had it 
been run into pigs, nor was there, until later, a demand for machinery and 
similar castings. The blasts were short, the summer heat and low water causing 
a stoppage during the summer months, and cutting wood and coaling occupying 
a portion of the winter. 

The ruins of this furnace were visible for many years. Indeed, it is less than 
ten years since the last of its buildings, an old log store-house, was torn down. 
In the construction of the Pennsylvania railroad, about 1850, a portion of its 
cinder-bank was exposed, and, by a little search, its cinder can still be found 
near the old site. 

For nearly three score and ten years—to be accurate, sixty-five years—after 
the abandonment of the Shadyside furnace, there was no blast furnace: in opera- 
tion within the limits of Allegheny county, and this, notwithstanding there 
had been a most remarkable development in other branches of the iron indus- 
try, requiring large amounts of pig iron. The causes of this inactivity in the 
blast-furnace industry at Pittsburgh was probably the lack of ore and the almost 
universal use of charcoal as fuel in iron-making in Western Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh had no ore and but little wood for charcoal. 
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One item that has been seldom mentioned in the references to the fur- 
nace is that it was owned by a partnership. It is generally spoken of as 
the “Anshutz Furnace,” and there is but little doubt that George An- 


shutz was the only practical furnace man in the concern. There were two 


bd 


other men associated with him, however—William Amberson, for whom 
Amberson Avenue is named, and Francis Beelen, former minister to the 
United States from the Austrian Netherlands, now Belgium. Francis, 
Baron De Belen Bartholf, and his son, Anthony, remained permanently 
in America and engaged in various business enterprises. For such purposes 
the baron used the name of Francis Beelen. He settled in the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania but he had real-estate interests in western Pennsylvania 
in and near Pittsburgh and sent his son Anthony there to manage his 
affairs. The blanket “power-of-attorney” to the son to make all real- 
estate transactions for him is on record at the courthouse in Pittsburgh. It 
is probable that Francis Beelen himself was never in Pittsburgh for any 
considerable period of time but was represented in the firm by his son, 
Anthony. 

Both Mr. Amberson and Mr. Anthony Beelen played active and im- 
portant parts in the early business life of the city. Advertisements in the 
Pittsburgh Gazette show that Anthony was later a partner of Ebenezer 
Denny in several enterprises, and about 1815 he was the owner of a 
foundry in Pittsburgh. The property on which the furnace was built be- 
longed to Mr. Amberson, who sold a one-third interest in it to each of his 
partners. It is probable that Mr. Amberson did not take part in the actual 
running of the furnace. Mr. Anthony Beelen acted as clerk at the fur- 
nace. In the deed of sale of the property, Mr. Amberson is listed as “of 
Pittsburgh,” while Mr. Anshutz and Mr. Beelen are listed as “of Pit- 
township,” where the furnace was located and which was not a part of 
Pittsburgh at that time. 

Very little is known of the short stay of George Anshutz and his family 
at the Shadyside Furnace, but a picture can be drawn from some of the 
material evidences that were left by the family. That the Anshutz’ 
brought many things with them from their old home is known from fam- 
ily tradition and some few tangible evidences of articles used in their home 
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at the furnace. Much that would have been treasured today was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1845 when the homes of several members of 
the family were burned. 

Miss Louisa Miller of Blairsville has collected and preserved such 
articles. Among her treasures are a dinner plate, a soup plate, and a soup 
tureen of pewter with a pattern in the border. These are but reminders 
of the contents of the great chests brought over the ocean, for at one 
time, probably at the furnace, a complete dinner set of this pewter was in 
constant use. In Miss Miller’s collection there are some small carved pic- 
ture frames, a Chinese game, and other articles brought from Alsace. 
There are no likenesses of George or his wife. Pictures of them both 
made in Alsace about the time of their marriage showed the young man 
in a green hunting costume with a hat decorated with an Alpine feather. 
Katherina in her picture wore the Alsatian dress with the famed Alsatian 
bow as the headdress. These paintings were brought with them to Amer- 
ica and greatly treasured by one of the sons. In later years two of the 
young girls of the family went into gales of laughter at these quaint cos- 
tumes of their grandparents, whereupon their uncle in stern displeasure 
burned the pictures, saying that no one, even descendants, could make fun 
of his father and mother. There is also a daguerreotype of this son, Chris- 
tian Anshutz, who had lived in his childhood at the Shadyside Furnace, 
which shows strongly marked Alsatian features. 

Although the furnace at Shadyside was not a fundamental factor in the 
development of the later furnaces and iron industries of Pittsburgh, the 
same is not true of its builder. George Anshutz went away from Pitts- 
burgh in 1795, but the influence and the benefits of his skill as an iron- 
master did not leave with him. In this same year, 1795, he was advertis- 
ing castings in the Pittsburgh Gazette. These castings were being made 
by him as manager of the Westmoreland Furnace at Laughlintown. The 
stove that stands in the lobby of the Western Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety building was made at the Westmoreland Furnace and possibly, as it 
dates from the early days of the furnace, by George Anshutz. He did not 
remain long at Laughlintown, but removed to the Juniata Valley, where 
he built, and for about thirty-five years operated, the Huntingdon Fur- 
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nace. This venture became a big success and was the largest producer of 
the famous Juniata iron. From the furnaces, forges, and other iron enter- 
prises with which he was connected in the Juniata Valley, Anshutz con- 
tinued to send pig iron, castings, and other products to Pittsburgh. By 
1808 this business in Pittsburgh, handled through a broker, had grown to 
such volume as to justify the sending of Anshutz’ son, George, Jr., the 
writer’s great-grandfather, to take care of it, and there was no time there- 
after, until he retired in 1832, that the iron of George Anshutz was not 
on the Pittsburgh market. He spent the balance of his life in Pittsburgh 
and died in 1837. 

In justification of the good judgment of George Anshutz in leaving 
Pittsburgh, it is interesting to note that for over sixty years after the 
shutting down of the Anshutz Furnace, there was no iron smelted in 
Pittsburgh. Later, because of the development of cheap transportation, 
the ore, fuel, and other materials could be brought to the city profitably. 
Anshutz’ reasons for leaving Pittsburgh are not definitely known. The 
principal one undoubtedly was the fact that there was not a sufficient 
amount of ore in this locality to justify the furnace. For a time ore was 
brought by boat down the river from the Kiskiminetas Valley, but this 
obviously was an expensive proposition. 

Although George Anshutz when he left Alsace as a young man must 
have been quite well off financially, there is no doubt that he lost a large 
part of his resources in the failure of the Shadyside Furnace. There is a 
family tradition to the effect that a great part of his loss was caused by the 
soldiers stationed in Pittsburgh in connection with the Whiskey Rebellion. 
The tradition is that he had a great amount of cordwood cut and stacked 
ready to be made into charcoal, and the temptation was too great for the 
soldiers, who took this cut wood to keep warm during the winter. This 
fact is noted in the writings of George H. Thurston, who, undoubtedly, 
got the story from the Anshutz family. 

The early furnaces became largely self-contained communities, and 
much has been written of the life that centered around them. There is 
no doubt that a picture could be drawn from these accounts of the life at 
the Shadyside Furnace. In addition to the furnace and its accompanying 
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buildings, there must of necessity have been houses for the owner or iron- 


master himself as well as for the workmen employed. A store was another 
necessity. No record has come down to us of the size or building of these 
houses, but in accordance with the customs of that time, they were un- 
doubtedly made of logs. Much of the life about these early furnaces has 
been preserved in the company books kept by the bookkeepers, who were 
always most important factors, but unfortunately there are no books of 
the Shadyside Furnace in existence. 








WALTER FORWARD IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1837-38 


FRANK B. SESSA‘ 


ENNSYLVANIA’S constitutional convention of 1837—38 was held in 

days of political controversy as bitter as that of today. The question of 
the constitutionality and advisability of creating numerous governmental 
agencies, conveniently designated by triads of letters from the alphabet, 
did not arise, but opinion was certainly quite as sharply divided over Jack- 
son’s attack on the second United States Bank. Although the question of 
holding such a convention fared better at the hands of the electorate than 
did a similar, quite recent attempt in Pennsylvania, the result to all intents 
and purposes was the same, for the convention accomplished little or noth- 
ing after several months of deliberation. 

The Jacksonian Democrats chose as one of their delegates Walter 
Forward, a native New Englander, who had come to Pittsburgh in his 
youth by way of Aurora County, Ohio. Forward had studied law with 
Henry Baldwin, one of the city’s most prominent attorneys, and in com- 
pany with Baldwin and Tarleton Bates had acted as one of the directors 
of the editorial policy of the Tree of Liberty, Pittsburgh’s second news- 
paper. Subsequently Forward had served in the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania and in Congress although he had been defeated on two 
separate occasions for re-election to the national House of Representa- 
tives. Despite the thwarting of his legislative ambitions Forward remained 
active in Pittsburgh civic life and had a great many friends in the sur- 


rounding counties. It was not strange, then, that the Democrats should 


choose him as one of their delegates to the constitutional convention due 
to meet on May 2, 1837. 

' Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 27, 
1937. The article is based on a portion of a thesis on “Walter Forward” presented by Mr. 
Sessa to the University of Pittsburgh in 1934 in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


the degree of master of arts. Ed. 
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The Antimasonic Gazette, considering opposition candidates, noted 


that the Democratic ticket was made up of Ephraim Pentland, Walter 
Forward, and Hugh Davis, all Whigs! That such should be the case was 
not unusual, for the political opinions of many of the more prominent men 
had not yet become crystallized, and the latter frequently changed party 
allegiance. In the same issue of this paper a contributor wrote facetiously 
of what he called the ““Tadpole Ticket”: 


The Masonic, Democratic, Jackson, Van Buren, Muhlenberg, and WHIG 
Convention have placed in nomination for delegates to the Convention to 
amend the Constitution—Walter Forward, Wu1ic Mason; Ephraim Pentland, 
Wuic Mason, and recusant witness; Hugh Davis, Wu1G; James Patterson, of 
Mifflin, and Hezekiah G. Rogers, a very tall young man, from New York. ... 
I have given this ticket the denomination of “the Tadpole ticket,” because it is 
all head and no body. Mr. Forward is the head—and the rest, put together, 
form @ poor tail, 


Forward’s official connection with the group that had nominated him 
was soon to be severed, however. The Democratic leaders met at the 
Washington Coffee House in Pittsburgh on Saturday evening, October 
15, 1836, and, with the bank question uppermost in their thoughts, de- 
veloped during the course of discussion three questions to be asked of their 
candidates: 

First. Will you vote the electoral ticket pledged to support Martin Van 
Buren and Richard M. Johnson? 

Second. Will the convention about to assemble to amend the constitution 
of the state, possess the power to annul the charter of the bank of the United 
States? 

Third. If the convention have the power to annul the charter of the bank 


of the United States, will it be, in your opinion, expedient to annul it, and 
will you vote in favor of doing so? 3 


Walter Forward’s answer, which at the moment seemed to the editor 
of the Gazette to be “a strain of lucid and masterly argumentation, and 
indignant eloquence, characteristic alike of his thorough professional skill 
and high moral character,”’* was published in its entirety in Niles’ W eekly 


2 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, June 9, 1836. 
3 Niles’ Weekly Register, 51: 141, 142 (October 29, 1836). 
4 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, October 22, 1836. 
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Register.’ To the first inquiry he replied that he could not see what bear- 
ing his opinion of those gentlemen could have upon the question of 
amending the state constitution, but he had no desire to conceal it. He 
would support Martin Van Buren if such support could be consistently 
rendered: he found Van Buren’s name, however, connected with princi- 


ples that appeared to him “to militate against the public good, and to 
weaken the security of private property.” Therefore, he said, “J shall 
vote against him.” ‘To the second and third queries Forward’s reply was 
much longer and stated his position clearly. He reasoned that the conven- 
tion could not crush or eliminate the Bank of the United States, since in 
the first place the purpose of the convention was to submit its proceedings 
to the people, and by the people such procedure would undoubtedly be 
repudiated. In the second place, the charter of the bank was a contract 
and had the protection accorded by the United States Constitution to 
every contract. Furthermore, the act of assembly creating the bank had 
reserved for the legislature and state supreme court the power to examine 
the bank’s books and papers, to put its officers under oath, and “‘f it shall 
be found upon a trial by jury, that the charter has been violated, to de- 
clare it void.” Thus there was no necessity for calling upon the “extra- 
ordinary powers of a convention” for this purpose. To justify his position 
and remove all suggestion of influence, Forward stated definitely that he 
had never possessed a particle of interest in the institution, “other than 
that which belongs to every citizen.” Nor had he ever owned any of its 
stock or received or solicited its accommodation. “If its charter was ob- 
tained by foul means,” said he, “T shall be as willing as any one of you to 
see it annulled.” 

Forward also embraced this opportunity to voice his opinions on other 
questions of constitutional reform. He advocated removing from the 
governor all power of appointment; in other words, the people should 
elect for a term of years justices of the peace, prothonotaries, recorders, 
and other county officials; and state officers and judges of the supreme 
and inferior courts might well be chosen by a joint vote of both houses of 
the legislature. He likewise favored limitation of the executive’s term to 


S$ Niles?’ Weekly Register, §1: 141-43 (October 29, 1836). 
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three years, “so that no governor could be tempted from the strict line of 
his duty by the hope of reélection.” 

As might be expected, Van Buren’s followers were none too pleased 
with this answer to their questions and read Forward out of the party. 
That Forward had anticipated such a result was manifest in the follow- 
ing remarks in the early part of his lengthy statement: 

I am therefore constrained most respectfully to say to you that the reasons for 
changing the grounds of my nomination, and attaching new conditions to my 
continuance upon the ticket, are to my mind very unsatisfactory. I think it 
highly probable that the importance and the equity of these new conditions are 
not yet discovered by the delegates from the country, by whom I was nom- 
inated, and that they may yet be inclined to hesitate and ponder the matter 
very seriously, before they exclude a candidate from their favor, because he 
denies the power of the convention to annul charters, and destroy private prop- 
erty. I am confident that at the time I was nominated, the reform of the con- 
stitution was not considered a party matter. I have never regarded it in that 
light, and no consideration shall ever induce me to enter the convention as a 
party man. 


Naturally, the Antimasons, favored by the Gazette, were highly de- 
lighted at this outburst. Their vote, combined with that of Democrats 
who still favored Forward, elected him a delegate.® 

When the convention met in the capitol building at Harrisburg, on 
May 2, 1837, there were 133 members. Of these the Whigs had a ma- 
jority of one, but on the basis of general attitudes toward constitutional 
revision three groups are distinguishable: one-third of the members were 
opposed to all amendment; one-third were conservative but for reasona- 
ble amendments desired by the people; and a final group, all Democrats, 
were of an extremely radical temper. The delegates from Allegheny 
County chosen on the basis of representative districts were Walter For- 
ward, Matthew Henderson, Andrew Bayne, and H. Gold Rogers; 
Harmar Denny and William Ayres were those sent by the senatorial dis- 
trict of Allegheny and Butler counties.’ 


6 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, May 8, 1837. 

7 Daniel Agnew, “Address te the Allegheny County Bar Association, December 1, 1888,” 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 13:37 (1889); Pennsylvania, Pro- 
ceedings and Debates of the Convention of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to Propose 
Amendments to the Constitution, 1:10 (Harrisburg, 1837-39). 
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Forward’s personal friend and fellow member of the convention, 
Daniel Agnew, of Beaver, writing forty years later said of Forward, “in 
that body he was not conspicuous at first, owing to his natural 
repugnance to hasty conclusions. His early speeches partook in a 
measure of the hesitation which led him to be called ‘Walter the 
Doubter.’ ” The satisfaction felt when Forward published his views on 
the bank and Van Buren quickly vanished as he voted with Van Buren 
men on the choice of convention officials. In the election of an additional 
secretary, Forward favored Francis R. Shunk when all other anti-Van 
Buren men voted for George L. Fauss. And in the selection of printers 
for the journals and debates, he offered a resolution to appoint Packer, 
Barrett, and Parke to print the English debates, Thompson and Clark 
the English journal, E. Guyer the debates in the German language, and 
Joseph Ehrenfield the German journal. Adoption of this resolution led 
to denunciation of Forward by the Gazette, which favored Theodore 
Fenn, an Antimason, for the important and lucrative task of printing the 
English debates. The paper denied ever having possessed any faith in 
Forward. It forgot its remarks about his “lucid and masterly argumen- 
tation,” and contended that prior to the election, it had endeavored to 
prevent Antimasons from favoring him, because it “knew that, although 
possessing talents of the first order, and perhaps a disposition to do right, 
yet he is so utterly destitute of firmness, that not the slightest dependence 
can be placed upon him in any emergency.” From this point on, how- 
ever, the Gazette made few observations, for the convention spent most 
of its time in futile argument that offered little news. It ran longer than 
expected, adjourned frequently, and moved in November to the Musical 
Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, where its deliberations ended.® 

The controversy over whether or not the requirement of taking the 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the United States should be in- 
cluded in the new constitution of Pennsylvania represented the usual type 
of discussion. The national document made the oath mandatory for all 
state officials, and the consensus among the delegates seemed to be that 


8 Agnew, in Pennsylvania Magazine, 13:36 (1889); Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, May 8, 
1837; Proceedings and Debates, 1:23; Pennsylvania Manual, 1935-36, p. 80. 
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such duplication was “wholly unnecessary.” One member, probably 
thinking of the late nullification proceedings of South Carolina and their 
implications, went so far as to say that a time might come when there 
would be no Constitution of the United States. “Then why introduce an 
amendment of this kind,” asked he, “which would, in that event, require 
that a Convention should be called to get rid of it?” Forward, however, 
favored the inclusion of the oath, so as to remind every man reading it “of 
the relation in which he stands to the general government, and every 
officer, of the liability and wickedness of all attempts to render our duty 
to the Union incompatible with fidelity to the State Government.” 
Further along in the debate he observed that there were other points of 
similarity between the two documents. One might as well omit the bill 
of rights from the state constitution. The ultimate result of the long dis- 
cussion, which frequently went into personalities, was negative, and the 
federal oath was omitted from the final draft.? 

A question of greater importance was that of the impeachment of 
judges. The committee report on the subject suggested the requirement 
of a mere majority to remove judges from office. To a large number of 
the members this was anathema, for most of them favored at least a two- 
thirds vote. Forward ably called attention to the fact that the senate, in 
which impeachment proceedings were carried on, was a political body and 
the members belonged to one party or another. If unanimity were re- 
quired, he said, party prejudice would interfere with justice. If a bare 
majority were sufficient, “innocent and upright officers woul: be in con- 
tinual jeopardy.” The committee’s recommendation on this point was 
eventually turned down and the two-thirds vote prevailed.*® 

Race sentiment or at least race consciousness developed in the conven- 
tion, and many members were not willing to put the free Negro on a par, 
politically, with themselves. Forward, however, championed the rights of 
the black man, perhaps because of the influence of his earlier connection 
with the African colonization movement. He indicated that many Ne- 
groes owned property and were industrious yet were forced to be obedient 


9 Proceedings and Debates, 1: 197, 211, 212. 
10 Proceedings and Debates, 1:271, 280. 
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to the same laws, though they had no part in their enactment. In con- 
clusion he stated that no vote of his would exclude a man from exercising 
the privilege of the franchise because he belonged to a so-called inferior 
race. His views on the matter, he said, “were all regulated and con- 
trolled with reference to the virtue, to the intelligence, and to the pa- 
triotism, of this unfortunate people.”'' For a man professing to know 
little or nothing of abolition these statements were certainly unusual. 
Toward the end of the year 1837, many members felt that the con- 
vention had run long enough; it was an expense to the government, or 
rather, to the people. With this in mind, William Darlington of Chester 
County offered a resolution that members of the convention no longer 
receive pay for their services but continue to serve until business be com- 
pleted. A storm of protest arose. Mr. Martin of Philadelphia moved to 
amend by striking out the words “members of the convention” and sub- 
stituting “member from Chester.” Further personalities were indulged 
in, and several members suggested that Mr. Darlington felt conscience- 
stricken because of frequent absence. Forward, always temperate, offered 
objection on a different plane. He would sanction no such a measure with 


its implication “that our labors are useless.” Enlarging upon this theme, 
he observed: 


Gentlemen rise up here in their places, and talk gravely of working without 
compensation, without pay, for the citizens of this great commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; desirous, | suppose, to get up something in humble imitation of 
Washington in the revolutionary war—paying their own expenses and refusing 
all returning compensation. Sir, | am not in favor of any such proceeding. It 
will be regarded as a kind of puerile device—as a sort of mock patriotism. I, 
for one, will be caught in no such trap. 


When the motion finally came up for vote it was defeated, eighty-six to 
thirty-two.'* Ample justification may be found for Forward’s attitude 
and that of the others voting down the proposition. ‘The compensation 
was little enough at best, and most of the delegates were men of mod- 
erate means; expenses at the meeting place were heavy and others at 
home had to be met. In addition, professional men, of whom there were 


1! Proceedings and Debates, 10: i4. 
12 Proceedings and Debates, 6: 340, 341, 347, 349- 
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many in this assemblage, had to neglect their practice much of the year, 
and it is always hard to regain clients once they have established other 
connections. 

Forward’s official position at the convention was chairman of the com- 
mittee assigned to revamp Article VII, which dealt in the main with edu- 
cation. His co-workers were J. R. Chandler, G. W. Riter, and Messrs. 
Sill, Keim, Reigart, Pollack, Martin, and Sellers."? Their work on the 
educational sections of the article was not of particular significance at this 
time, but a protracted discussion occurred over section 3, which declared 
that “the rights, privileges, immunities, and estates of religious societies 
and corporate bodies shall remain as if the constitution of this State had 
not been altered or amended.”'* The majority report of the committee 
changed the wording of the first two sections very slightly, quoted the 
third verbatim, and offered the following addition: 

Sect. 4. The Legislature shall not invest any corporate body with the 


privilege of appropriating private property to its own use, unless the owners or 
proprietors of said property shall have been previously compensated therefore.'’ 


Here in this new section appeared a definite statement of the right of 
eminent domain as it is recognized today. Forward, a true exponent of 
the inviolability of private property, undoubtedly had much to do with 
its inclusion. 

The anti-bank men, however, and those individuals opposed to large 
corporations, presented a minority report declaring that banks should be 
chartered thereafter only upon the following conditions: 


1. No bank shall be chartered unless it has the concurent action of two 
thirds of two successive Legislatures, and that public notice be given of such 
intention in the immediate neighborhood where such bank is to be located, at 
least sixty days prior to said application to the Legislature. 

2. No bank shall be chartered for more than eight years. 

3. No vote for directors or president of a bank shall be given by proxy. 

4. No bank shall divide more than seven per cent. per annum of the profits 

13 Proceedings and Debates, 1: 96. 

14 Pennsylvania, Constitutions of Pennsylvania; Constitution of the United States, 194 
(edited by John H. Fertig and Frank M. Hunter—Harrisburg, 1916). 

1$ Proceedings and Debates, 2: 403. 
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of said bank; the surplus of profits over seven per cent. per annum, to be paid 
annually into the State Treasury. 

5. Each and every stock holder of all banks to be personally, and to the 

extent of all his property, answerable for all debts of the bank in which he holds 
stock, 
The report concluded by observing that “with such provisions, your com- 
mittee trust that banks may be hereafter safely conducted.”*® Later this 
group modified its report by reducing the charter maximum from eight 
to five years. This program as a whole, however, would not only have 
assured safe conduct of banking business, but would also have completely 
eliminated the institutions. Who, for example, would hold stock with so 
great a liability attached? 

Some time after these reports were submitted to the convention, gen- 
eral discussion was opened. It was long and bitter, centering around the 
bank question almost entirely. In this debate Forward did his ablest speak- 
ing. He defended convincingly the large institutions as opposed to the 
lesser ones. Small banks “with a small circulation and of doubtful cur- 
rency” were frequently a menace and could not give stability as could 
the large institution, which made possible the enterprise of the country. 
Speaking for a manufacturing center, where extensive credit expansion 
was a necessity, he was right. He also refuted the assertion that the aris- 
tocracy of wealth oppressed the small men. After all, argued Forward, 
the wealthy were merely working men who had developed their talents 
and resources.'7 

As finally adopted, Article VII was a distinct disappointment to those 
advocating more stringent governmental control. It quoted verbatim the 
three sections of the corresponding article in the constitution of 1790 
and added a fourth, similar in form to that reported by the committee 
majority—all under the heading of “Education,” as follows: 

Sec. 1. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by 


law for the establishment of schools throughout the State, in such manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis. 


16 Proceedings and Debates, 2: 403, 404. 
17 Proceedings and Debates, 7: 227, 238, 242. 
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Sec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 
of learning. 
Sec. 3. The rights, privileges, immunities, and estates of religious societies 


and corporate bodies shall remain as if the constitution of this State had not 
been altered or amended. 


Sec. 4. The legislature shall not invest any corporate body or individual 
with the privilege of taking private property for public use, without requiring 
such corporation or individual to make compensation to the owners of said 
property, or give adequate security therefor, before such property shall be 
taken."® 

No less a disappointment was the constitution as a whole as approved 
by the convention on February 22, 1838. It contained but few changes, 
and when submitted to popular vote at the election held on October 9 
of that year it barely received a majority, the adverse vote being 112,759 
as compared with 113,971 favorable ballots.'? 

The question may well be asked, why describe a convention that ac- 
complished as little as this one did? Justification lies in the excellent index 
it provides to the political, economic, and social life of the various groups 
of delegates engaged in a supposedly nonpartisan activity. More specif- 
ically, Walter Forward’s ability, philosophy, and independence of 
thought, regardless of political sentiment at home, were better exhibited 
in this convention than in any other activity of his career. 


18 Pennsylvania, Constitutions, 148, 149. 
19 Pennsylvania Manual, 1935-36, p. 80. 
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MERCHANTS AND MERCHANDISING 
IN PITTSBURGH, 1759-1800' 


HOWARD C. DOUDS 


N NOVEMBER, 1758, the Forbes expedition reached the “forks of the 

Ohio” and gazed at the smoldering ruins of what had once been the 
French Fort Duquesne. It was not long before the English conquerors 
realized what a valuable trading center they had captured. On December 
17 Colonel Hugh Mercer arrived to take charge at “Pittsburgh,” and on 
the nineteenth he wrote to Colonel Henry Bouquet, “If a Quantity of 
Indian Goods were got up with a proper person to deal with Indians, 
great numbers would come over with skins & furr. I have been oblidged 
already to refuse a good many skins, not having a Proper Apartment & 
besides that, too small acquaintance with the Trade.”* 

The Pennsylvania Assembly meanwhile had made plans to control the 
trade of this region. An act passed in 1758 appointed three commissioners 
who were to regulate the profitable “traffick” with the Indians. Shortly 
after the fall of Fort Duquesne, the commissioners appointed Robert 
Tuckniss to go as their agent to Fort Duquesne, now called Fort Pitt, 
and establish a lawful trading post there. 

During the next four years the provincial agent was followed by other 
storekeepers who also braved the wilderness to open trading shops at the 
“forks of the Ohio.” About the middle of April, 1759, James Kenny, a 
Quaker, arrived and set up a store as the agent for Israel Pemberton, a 
Philadelphia merchant.} Competition for the flourishing Indian trade be- 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 30, 
1937. A more extended account is to be found in a thesis on the same subject presented by 
Mr. Douds in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of arts at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2 Bouquet Papers, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, volume 21643, folio 271. 

3 James Kenny, “Journal to Y° Westward, 1758-59,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 


tory and Biography, 37: 395-449 (1913); Mercer to Lieutenant Governor William Denny, 
in Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 3: 584. 
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gan in earnest in 1760. One of the largest of the private shops was that 
run by William Trent and Levi Levy who were resident partners of the 
Lancaster firm of Joseph Simon and David Franks. Other trading cen- 
ters were managed by Hugh Crawford, John Hart, and Major Thomas 
Smallman. Jonathan Plumer in 1761 established a “Sadling and Shew- 
makeing Business,” and Kenny mentions a baker in his journal for 
this period. These first shops were stocked very largely with goods to 
barter with the Indians for their furs and skins. Used for this purpose was 
a coarse kind of cloth called duffel or strouding. Other items used in large 
quantities were blankets, checked shirts, axes, knives, guns, powder, rum, 
tobacco, and such trinkets as beads and jew’s-harps. 

Merchandising in this early period was attended by many risks. In 
1759 rumors of Indian attacks kept the inhabitants in a constant state of 
apprehension throughout the summer. Kenny wrote in his journal on 
July 3 of that year, “TI like not staying here on account of these frequent 
rumours.” Again on July 15 he noted that some Indians had reported 
that the French were about fifteen miles up the river, “which made many 
wish they were at home.”* Many of the storekeepers moved their goods 
into the fort for added security; later all stores and houses outside the fort 
were burned to keep the enemy from using them as shelters during an at- 
tack. The same thing happened in June, 1763. The hard and expensive 
task of rebuilding their shops must have been a discouraging one to the 
merchant-traders. 

Losses from floods were also a constant menace. On January 12, 
1762, Bouquet wrote to General Amherst that the inhabitaats had just 
suffered from one of the worst floods they had yet experienced. The 
rivers rose ten feet over their banks. ““No Lives have been lost,” reported 
Bouquet, “but most of the Effects of the Traders [have been lost| by the 
Suddeness of the flood, tho’ we gave them all the assistance in our Pow- 
er.”5 Again on March 7 and 8, 1763, the fort and “lower town” were 
inundated by a flood. Kenny declared that the water rose so high that 
many who had delayed in moving their goods had to break in the roofs to 


4 Kenny, in Pennsylvania Magazine, 37: 427, 431 (1913). 
5 Bouquet Papers, Add.MSS., 21634: 78. 
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carry the goods away in boats. Indian thieves and counterfeit money like- 
wise operated to the disadvantage of the merchant-traders. 

With the growth in the Indian trade and the corresponding increase in 
the number of shops in Pittsburgh, troubles arising from competition and 
jealousy became inevitable. The private traders were jealous of the ex- 
emptions from certain trade regulations enjoyed by the provincial store, 
and the provincial agents charged that the other stores were unlawfully 
granting credit to the Indians and selling under the regulated prices. The 
sale of rum and powder to the Indians was another fruitful cause for 
grievance and argument. In fact the merchant-traders were so quarrel- 
some that Colonel Bouquet became convinced that there were too many 
there. A dozen, he asserted, would be more than sufficient to carry on the 
trade and supply the garrison. 

Naturally competition became keen. The Indians, canny enough to 
seek the best bargains for their furs, visited all the shops, often trailed by 
the merchants. In order to draw trade many novel methods were used. 
Indians were trusted with goods till they were able to pay. Some of the 
shops, especially the provincial store, occasionally met the Indians on the 
other side of the river, ferried them across, and escorted them to a given 
store; there, if the merchant could keep them, he might do a profitable 
piece of business. Other traders endeavored to entice the Indians with 
rum or punch. 

Pontiac’s War desolated the Ohio country. Pittsburgh, though it had 
reached a population of 332 by 1761, was nothing but a fort in 1763. 
All dwellings and stores had been razed. But in 1764, with the worst In- 
dian danger past, the merchant-traders’ log huts were rebuilt, and the 
little town of Pittsburgh reappeared. Its growth, however, was not rapid; 
by 1770 there were probably not more than twenty houses there, and 
most of these were occupied by traders.® During this middle period the 
two most prosperous trading houses were those of Simon, Levy & Com- 
pany, closely connected with Barnard and Michael Gratz of Philadel- 

6Consul W. Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 4 (Madison, Wis., 


1882); Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack, 21 (Pittsburgh, 1804); History of 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1: 443 (Chicago, 1889). 
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phia, and the firm of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, also of Philadel- 
phia. These two concerns were great rivals for the new and rich Illinois 
trade which eventually reached large proportions. 

From 1770 to 1776 Pittsburgh apparently owed its existence to the 
Indian trade, which was now firmly established. The town, even as late 
as 1775, could not have contained many more than thirty houses, and it 
was largely a town of stores. One writer declares that with a single excep- 
tion all the houses at Pittsburgh were occupied by traders.’ Travelers 
stopping at the town remarked on the prosperous Indian trade. 

In 1774 trade was violently interrupted by the boundary dispute be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Virginia. Loyal Pennsylvania merchants who 
questioned the authority of Dr. John Connolly were roughly treated, 
friendly Indians were driven away, and a tax of four pence was laid on 
each pelt leaving the town. The only store that continued to prosper was 
the firm of Simon and Campbell. It has been alleged that the owners en- 
tered into an agreement with Connolly whereby, in return for upholding 
the boundary claim of Virginia, they would be given a monopoly of the 
Indian trade. 

During the Revolution the Indian trade was practically killed. The 
Indians were much more interested in taking scalps than in trading in 
furs and skins. After the war ended, in 1781, and the troops were dis- 
banded, a number of army officers who had become acquainted with the 
western region while serving on duty around Fort Pitt returned to Pitts- 
burgh to live. Many of them became merchants, and their coming 
brought a touch of refinement and culture to the village, which had 
known nothing but rough traders and ignorant settlers. The list includes 
General James O’Hara, General Richard Butler, Major Isaac Craig, 
Colonel Stephen Bayard, Major William Amberson, and others destined 
to become influential local leaders. 

The westward immigration, which increased after the war, was a pow- 
erful factor in stimulating the growth of the stores in Pittsburgh. The 
Revolution had hindered this movement, but when the Continental Con- 
gress decided to pay off the soldiers with grants of unsettled western lands, 
immigration was resumed in earnest. Pittsburgh lay directly on the best 

7 History of Allegheny County, 1: 450. 
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route to the West. It was a midway resting point, the last place where the 
immigrants could stop and buy supplies before they “jumped off” for the 
unknown. Accordingly, besides stimulating the growth of the stores, 
this new factor changed the type of retail trading carried on. In place of 
the old Indian trade, which never recovered from the disastrous effect of 
the Revolution, there sprang up the business of selling supplies to the pass- 
ing immigrants. The journals of travelers stopping at Pittsburgh during 
this period contain many references to this new trade of the merchants. 

But the fear of Indian attacks still lingered, and up to 1794 the growth 
of merchandising for a time was gradual. In 1786 there were approxi- 
mately nineteen stores. Among them were fourteen general stores, two 
bakeries, a ropewalk, a gold- and silversmith’s shop where watches were 
sold, and a printing shop, that of John Scull and Joseph Hall, where books 
and writing equipment were sold. A visitor in the town during Septem- 
ber of that year remarked that Pittsburgh was a very dissipated place and 
that no dependence could be placed on any of the tradesmen, who were 
“indifferent in their profession.” In 1790, when the population was 376, 
but twenty-eight stores were doing business in “Pittsburgh town.””® 

The growing confidence of the settlers and the increased immigration 
following General Anthony Wayne’s decisive victory over the western 
tribes in August, 1794, is strikingly reflected in the immediate growth of 
Pittsburgh shops. In that year the number of stores rose to forty-two. This 
included twenty-five general stores, six blacksmith shops, two saddleries, 
two cabinetmaking shops, two ropewalks, a bakery, a hair-powder ““Man- 
ufactory,” a goldsmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, and an establishment 
for making and selling candles and soap. 

A traveler visiting the town in 1796 observed that the greater number 
of the inhabitants were “either store-keepers or engaged in some handi- 
craft.”? According to the advertisements in the Pittsburgh Gazette a 
total of sixty-three stores were engaged in business. By 1798 the peak was 


8 Erkuries Beatty, “Diary of Maj. Erkuries Beatty, Paymaster of the Western Army, 
May 15, 1786, to June 5, 1787,” in Magazine of American History, 1: 314 (1877); Heads 
of Families at the First Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1790—Pennsylvania, 
9 (Washington, 1908). 

9 Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 @& 
1797, 149 (London, 1856). 
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reached with seventy-four wholesale and retail establishments listed. An 
interesting feature quickly noted about this large group of stores is that 
only thirty-six of them, not even half, were general shops. Undoubtedly 
the increasing demands of the inhabitants of Pittsburgh and the varied 
needs of the immigrants had been forcing the merchants to specialize. 

It is significant that the greatest increase in the number of shops took 
place among the kinds that supplied the common necessities of life. By 
1798 there were five cabinetmaking shops, five shoemaking shops, four 
blacksmith shops where sickles and scythes were made and sold, and three 
tailor establishments. At the same time four gold- and silversmiths, three 
saddlers, two gunsmiths, two bakers, and two ropemakers also carried on 
important business in a growing town on the route to the frontier. Nor 
is the appearance of a coach- and wagon-making establishment a surpris- 
ing one. Two tobacco “manufactories” are somewhat unexpected, how- 
ever, and a “hosier” who sold stockings wholesale and retail may cause 
one to wonder. A bookstore and a French luxury store indicate that the 
borough of Pittsburgh was becoming somewhat refined. 

In the succeeding year, 1799, sixty-nine shops were listed, including 
two nail “manufactories” opened as part of an attempt of the western 
merchants to escape from their dependence upon the East for manu- 
factured articles, and the next and last year of the period under discussion 
found sixty-three shops advertising in the Gazette. 

During this period the number of general stores, products of a frontier 
region, decreased, having fallen to twenty-three by 1799. On the other 
hand, the specialized shops of the mechanics and tradesmen greatly in- 
creased, giving an atmosphere of permanence and solidarity to the young 
town. The merchants, realizing that every immigrant was 4 potential, 
cash-paying customer, had quickly applied themselves to the new business 
of supplying the needs of the west-bound travelers. The large number of 
stores, then, is not only an indication of the growth of the town and its 
geographical importance, but a tribute to the energy and wisdom of the 
merchants. 

From 1786 to 1800 money was scarcely seen in Pittsburgh. In May, 
1789, Colonel John May, a merchant, came west to establish a store. 
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At Pittsburgh he noted in his journal: “Found money affairs here at a 
low ebb. Everybody unwilling to part with money but very anxious to 
get it.”*° Practically all business transactions were carried on by barter. 
Most of the stores took in country produce, whiskey, furs, and ginseng, 
a medicinal root. Because there was little local sales demand for these 
products, the merchants shipped them down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans. There they were sold, and the agents continued 
around the coast to Philadelphia or Baltimore where a new supply of 
goods was purchased and brought overland to Pittsburgh. Most of the 
merchandise sold in the general stores there was secured from Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, with New York and Alexandria furnishing smaller 
quantities. The specialized shops of the shoemakers, cabinetmakers, black- 
smiths, bakers, and others made the articles they sold, though the raw 
materials were often brought over the mountains from the East."' 

The close connection between early merchandising and early manu- 
facturing in Pittsburgh is readily seen in the shops of these tradesmen. 
The merchants who owned the boot and shoe stores were shoemakers in 
the true sense of the word, for they actually made the shoes in their own 
shops. Though often called factories or “manufactories,” there is no doubt 
but that these shops were also retail stores and therefore belong in a his- 
tory of merchandising. James Wills declared that he “makes and sells 
wholesale & retail fair and black top boots” at his “Boot, Shoe and San- 
dal Manufactory.” Likewise William Davis advertised: “Gentlemen can 
be furnished with the best materials, and have them made up and finished 
in the most fashionable manner, and on the shortest notice.”'* Other in- 
fant industries were located in little dwellings where the goods and ar- 
ticles sold in the front room of the house were made in the shop at the 
rear. There were hat and baking shops; blacksmiths who made sickles 
and scythes; nail, tobacco, rope, and saddle “manufactories.” Watches 
and clocks were made and sold by the gold- and silversmiths, and rifles 


10 John May, “Journal of Col. John May, of Boston, Relative to a Journey to the Ohio 
Country, 1789,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 45:116 (1921). 

11 Francois A. Michaux, Travels to the West of the Allegheny Mountains, 159 (Reuben 
G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 3—Cleveland, 1904); Randolph C. Downes, 


“Problems of Trade in Early Western Pennsylvania,” ante, 13: 261-271 (October, 1930). * 
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and pistols by the gunsmiths. Cabinetmakers had shops where they made 
and sold “windsor chairs” and many other pieces of furniture. Among 
several unique shops in this group may be mentioned the one of John 
Arthirs, who in 1794 announced that he had received a machine from 
Philadelphia that enabled him “to manufacture Hair Powder equal to any 
imported.” In 1797, Mathew McEown carried on the stocking-making 
business; while the “chandler” business, the making of candles and soap, 
was followed by James Anderson." 

On the shelves of the stores of Pittsburgh during the last fifteen years 
of the eighteenth century was a variety of goods that may well have sur- 
prised the travelers from the East. They furnish a rather complete pic- 
ture of the life of the inhabitants, revealing much as to the food they ate, 
their work, their religion, and their amusements. 

The general stores contained an assortment of dry goods calculated 
to gladden the eye of any female shopper. Imagine a Pittsburgh housewife 
of that day setting forth on a bright Saturday afternoon to buy some cloth. 
Strolling down Water Street she enters the large store of Oliver Ormsby. 
The clerk takes from the shelves a variety of goods, such as calico, chintz, 
baize, cassimere, swansdown, dimity, muslin, muslinet, cambric, nan- 
keen, gingham, corduroy, and flannel. Or perhaps something a little finer 
is desired. The clerk hurries to bring fine linen, broadcloth, satin, crepe, 
and velvet. Or from another shelf he displays “white, Italian and love 


” a very thin, gauze-like silk. And the colors—commonly olive, 


tiffany,’ 
dove, buff, salmon, straw, and snuff—surprise with their variety. Of the 
heavier woolen cloths there are kersey, calamanco, rattinet, moreen, and 
shalloon. A choice of linens includes lawn, Holland, and the German- 
manufactured ticklenburg and “oznabrig” (Osnaburg) cloths. Still other 
cloth goods may perhaps be shown to our imaginary shopper, the mean- 
ings of whose names—pelong, antaloon, humhum, gurrah, and “forest 
cloths”—seem to have been lost in the musty cobwebs of the eighteenth 
century. 

But dry goods were only a small part of the great quantity of goods 
sold by Pittsburgh shops. Various leather goods were sold by the shoe- 


12 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 1, 1794; March 17, April 28, 1798. 
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makers and the saddlers. Over half of all the shops advertised groceries, 
principally spices. Tea and coffee had a large sale. Most of the merchants 
sold loaf and muscovado sugar. Salt, always expensive, became cheaper 
after 1796 when enterprising James O’Hara began bringing it to Pitts- 
burgh by way of the lakes. 

“Wet goods” were in great demand. Practically all the general stores 
sold whiskey and other kinds of liquor. A new drink with a rather modern 
name was introduced by Benjamin Herr in 1800, when he advertised 
that he had “‘just received from the east side of the Allegheny Mountains, 
a quantity of Cherry Bounce of the best quality.””* 

Articles in the hardware line were secured chiefly from the black- 
smiths. ‘These artisans had to be rather versatile, for they were called upon 
to make many implements as well as to do repair work. Much of their 
trade must have been in the furnishing of tools for immigrants who would 
need them when they began their new homes in the West. In their grimy 
huts the smiths forged locks, keys, hinges, grates, shovels, and all kinds 
of iron articles for the kitchen. In 1789, George McGunnegle, a par- 
ticularly talented smith, made and sold such surprising things as pipe 
“tomahawks,” scalping knives, bread toasters, flesh forks, currying combs, 
curling tongs, and rupture belts."4 

Up to 1790 not many books were sold. Most of the people were prob- 
ably too busy making a living to have much time or desire to read. The 
Bible, to be sure, was used, and it could be bought at many of the early 
stores. Moreover New England primers and Dilworth’s spelling books 
were advertised by the general stores, for education of the young had 
never been neglected. But the first shop devoted exclusively to the sale 
of books was opened as late as December, 1798, by John C. Gilkison. 
This pioneer in the book business died shortly, but in 1800 Zadok Cramer 
opened a spacious bookstore of eight hundred volumes at the same place."’ 

The group of miscellaneous shops is an interesting one. Bakeries, 
usually run in connection with taverns, had long been supplying bread, 
cakes, biscuits, and crackers. At Pittsburgh’s two ropewalks, owned re- 


13 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 21, 1800. 
14 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 1, 1789. 
1S Pittsburgh Gazette, June 28, 1800. 
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spectively by John Irwin and Margaret Ross, a variety of cables, lash 
rope, drum cord, and tent lines was made and sold; while the hat shops 
exhibited fur, wool, castor, felt, and “roram” hats. Doctors not only pre- 
scribed medicines at this time but made and sold them as well. At their 
“Medical Stores” Dr. Nathaniel Bedford and Dr. Andrew Richardson 
dispensed “‘Asthmatic Elixir,” “Glauber’s Salts,” “Huxham’s Tincture 
of Bark,” “Mercurial Pills,” and licorice juice.'® Some of the general 
stores also sold medicines, the store of Irwins & Christy being particularly 
fortunate in having for sale “Doctor Anderson’s famous Scotch pills,” and 
“Old Robert Turlington’s original balsam of life.” 

It would be a strange town if some confectionary were not sold even 
at this early date. After 1797 adults as well as children went to the shops 
of Gabriel Dubac, A. Hauguel, and Oliver Ormsby, where they pur- 
chased “Sugar Plumbs,” licorice balls, mint drops, and other sweetmeats. 
Here, too, the men secured their Spanish and American “Segars,” the 
inevitable plug and pigtail tobacco, and Scotch and rappee snuff; and the 
women, their perfumes and powder. 

Such articles of luxury and necessity made possible a more comfortable 
existence. With the burden of life in the young town eased, the inhabit- 
ants became more contented. They applied themselves with greater zeal 
to the tasks before them. Thus did the merchants of a village lay the 
foundation for a city. They were indeed pioneers of distinction. 


16 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 9, 1789. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1836 


HE following item from the Kittanning Gazette appeared in the 
Republican and Journal of Springfield, Massachusetts, on August 
27, 1836. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Remarks on the advantages and prospects of the Country watered by the Alle- 
gheny river, as compared with the Far West—Pine timber—General features 
of the Pine region—Ilron—Coal—Soil, &c. 


At this time, the general prosperity of the country is probably beyond any 
former precedent. The number and magnitude of public enterprises, the vast 
increase in the value of real estate, and the accelerated velocity with which all 
the wheels of business are driven, all indicate the rapid march of the whole 
country to greatness and wealth, possibly to overgrown wealth and speedy 
downfall. But we shall not touch that question now. 

The Great West is fast filling up with emigrants. Every day adds thousands 
to its population; and yet, the great eastern hive, though ever swarming, is ever 
full. The main objects of attraction are the fertility and cheapness of the soil. 

Many of these emigrants have done well, but many others have been sorely 
disappointed. Especially has this been the case with the emigrants to Michigan. 
A large portion of that state is flat, destitute of good water and of course un- 
healthy. No doubt many portions of the great west are healthy, but this is not 
likely to be the case in those sections distinguished for their extreme fertility. 
But there is still another consideration which ought to be kept in view with re- 
gard to the western country, to wit, that almost the sole occupation of its in- 
habitants must ever be agriculture, as yet their market is good; the thousands of 
emigrants constantly pouring in, are necessarily for some time consumers, and 
require more than the present surplus of the country; but, by and by, a majority 
of these consumers will become producers; and it might be well to inquire, be- 
fore a farmer resolves to go to that country, what may be the ultimate effect of 
so great a preponderance of agriculturalists in that population. 
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None of the evils or dangers here adverted to, are ever likely to befall the 
section of country in which we are. If it is less fertile and less prolific than the 
West, it is secure in a good and permanent market for all kinds of produce; if 
it is rougher and more difficult to cultivate, this is counterbalanced by the almost 
certainty of vigorous health and strength. The West, generally speaking, is rich 
only in its soil; this section of country is possessed of numerous sources of wealth 
and prosperity. Our iron, coal and lumber, are of more value than the soil of any 
equal extent of territory in Illinois or Michigan. We have sometimes thought 
that this section of country resembled England in its main features, and that 
the beautiful, fertile region to the west of us might be compared to Spain and 
Italy, and it may be that the present conditions of those portions of the old 
world, set forth the future condition of the two sections of country now under 
consideration. 

A home market is the best market, and it is only to be expected where facil- 
ities for various kinds of employment exist. No section of the Union possesses 
such various and unlimited material and facilities for manufactures as Western 
Pennsylvania. Its local position is well calculated to call forth all its resources, 
being on the great channels of intercourse between the Atlantic cities and the 
valley of the Mississippi. It is rich in soil, with a fine climate, and is bounti- 
fully supplied with springs of water—pure, limpid, sweet, cool and refreshing— 
fountains of temperance, health and cheerfulness. 

The pine timber which skirts all the upper tributaries of the Allegheny river 
is a source of wealth to this country beyond calculation. The people of the whole 
valley of the Mississippi must draw their supplies of this valuable article from 
here, for no other tributary of the Mississippi has any. This has already been 
perceived by the sharp-sighted Yankees, and companies from Massachusetts 
and Maine, are here buying up large bodies of these lands. There are count- 
less thousands of acres yet untouched, and railroads will have to be constructed 
along many of the smaller streams, in order to get much of this lumber to 
navigable water. 

A few days ago the writer took a ride through a portion of this country and 
Venango, and he was astonished and delighted at the view of the apparently 
inexhaustible store of White Pine timber which he saw even in his limited tour. 
One feature in the general character of the country struck him as remarkable. 
It was this: The valleys of the streams suitable for mills, from one to three 
miles in width are covered with dense forests of Pine. As you ascend the sides 
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of the valleys, the timber becomes mixed with Oak of different kinds, Chestnut, 
Maple, Beech, &c. the pine gradually disappearing as you rise to the extensive 
bodies of fine table land with which this country abounds. The sides of the 
valleys of the larger streams, such as Redbank, Clarion and Tionesta, are more 
abrupt, and not so well or so widely clothed with Pine. It seems as if the Author 
of Nature had placed the Pine timber, for the most part, just where it would 
be the most available, viz. on those streams best adapted for sawing it; and 
it is a fact, that the valleys or ravines of small runs, at a distance from the larger 
streams, are generally destitute of pine and frequently the finest natural meadow 
land. There are, to be sure, some exceptions to all these features. 

Many of the ridges between the streams are full of iron ore. Coal also abounds 
from the Susquehanna to the Allegheny, and all the country is heavily timbered. 
In a word, perhaps no country possesses more sources of wealth, or of various 
and profitable employment. A few years will find it densely populated, and in a 


few more it cannot fail to be one of the most prosperous sections of the Union. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Chivalry. By HUGH Henry BracKENRIDGE. Edited, with in- 
troduction, chronology, and bibliography, by CLaupE M. NEwLIN. 
(American Fiction Series—New York, American Book Company, 
£1937. xliv, 808 p. Illustrations. ) 


Our Rude Forefathers: American Political Verse, 1783-1788. By 
Louie M. Miner, Ph.D. (Cedar Rapids, lowa, The Torch Press, 
1937+ X; 274 p-) 

Hucu Henry BrackenrincE left Philadelphia for Pittsburgh in 1781 and 
lived in Pittsburgh until 1801, when he removed to Carlisle. During the 
twenty years he spent on the frontier the impact of the environment on the 
man produced the novel Modern Chivalry. Frontier life and frontier politics 
afforded rich material for the exercise of Brackenridge’s bent toward satire and 
realism. Volumes 1 to 3 of the novel were published in 1792 and 1793; vol- 
ume 4 appeared in 1797 and part 2 in 1804-05. The first collected edition of 
Modern Chivalry was published in 1815, the year before Brackenridge’s 
death. Since that time several reprints have appeared and the book has been 
recognized as an American classic. The present edition includes, for the first 
time, all the material published in the first editions of the various parts and is 
edited with an introduction by the writer of a recent biography of Bracken- 
ridge. Students of American literature and specialists in the period of Ameri- 
can history involved will find it useful, and the general reader with a taste for 
Cervantes and Smollett will find it entertaining. In estimating Brackenridge’s 
importance in politics the editor has perhaps been less critical than in his other 
evaluations. On page xviii he says that in 1798 “Brackenridge became the 
founder and leader of the Republican party in western Pennsylvania” and 
notes as his authority a reminiscent work by the son, Henry Marie Bracken- 
ridge. Students of the politics of the region will question this statement; Al- 
bert Gallatin was distinctly more important than Brackenridge both in found- 
ing and in leading the party in the western section of the state. 

Samples of Brackenridge’s political verse are to be found in the aptly entitled 
book, Our Rude Forefathers, a perusal of which will amply justify the ad- 
jective. An introductory chapter deals with some of the better-known writ- 
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ers of satiric political verse, including—besides Brackenridge—Freneau and 
the “Hartford Wits.” The other chapters group the poems treated according 
to subject matter—foreign affairs, the Tories, the Society of the Cincinnati, 
the Constitution, and so forth. Many of the poems discussed are anonymous 
contributions to the news-press of the day. Few of the poems are printed in 
full, but probably few deserve to be. Material of interest for western Pennsyl- 
vania is to be found in chapter 6, “The Nation’s Purse,” and in chapter 8, 
“The Fabrick of Freedom.” In portions of these chapters the Brackenridge- 
Findley feud is discussed in connection with the Pennsylvania charter of the 
Bank of North America and with the ratification of the Constitution. Though 
this book will probably not be of great interest to the general reader, it repre- 
sents much sound and solid research and contains new material copiously con- 
firming and illuminating the historian’s interpretations of sectional reactions 
to the problems confronting the American people from 1783 to 1788. More 
careful] editing of the manuscript might have avoided such inconsistencies as 
the spellings “defence” (pp. 160, 180, 196) and “defense” (pp. 213, 233); 
“Bladensburg” (pp. 121, 263) and “Bladensburgh” (pp. 201, 226, 249). An 
error, possibly typographical, is the spelling ““Windam” County, Connecticut 
(p. 162). 


Washington, D.C, ExizapetH Hawrnorn Buck 


L’odyssée américaine d’une famille francaise. Le docteur Antoine 
Saugrain. Etude suivie de manuscrits inédits et de la correspondance 
de Sophie Michau Robinson. Par H. Fouré Serrer. Institut Fran- 
¢ais de Washington. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. ix, 
123 p. Illustrations, maps. ) 


Dr. ANnToInE-Frangois SaucraiIn DE ViGNi was a French physician and 
scientist who settled at St. Louis in 1800 and spent most of his life in America. 
Henry Marie Brackenridge lived with the Saugrain family for a year at Gal- 
lipolis, and he has left an account of the doctor in his Recollections of Persons 
and Places in the West (Philadelphia, 1868). Dr. Saugrain was a methodical 
man, and some of his journals and notes survive and have been translated into 
English. Several decades after the translations were printed, this work, con- 
taining an introductory life of Dr. Saugrain and the original reading of the 
notes and journals, appears in attractive format. 
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The earliest journal begins in the spring of 1788 when Saugrain with two 
companions descended the Ohio River from Pittsburgh. It narrates an attack 
upon the party by Indians and the killing of his companions opposite the Big 
Miami, and recounts his escape to Louisville. Saugrain spent several months in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh waiting for favorable weather to depart, but in none 
of his writings is a description of that place given, although mention is made 
of his activity in looking for iron, copper, and silver near by. 

Another journal recounts his journey from Louisville to Philadelphia by 
way of Pittsburgh, Bedford, and Lancaster in the same year. The editor in his 
introduction observes that Saugrain “had only a rudimentary knowledge of 
orthography,” and this the reader readily believes when he finds he must recog- 
nize the names Biver, Pisbour, Grinebourg, Stoni Criik, Belfort, Guniata, 
Chemperbourg, Chiperbourg, and Cignas as representing Beaver, Pittsburgh, 
Greensburg, Stony Creek, Bedford, Juniata, Chambersburg, Shippensburg, and 
Susquehanna. Footnotes provide translations of these names and give additional 
information, but for all but the most careful students the English translation of 
the journals which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1898 and 1909 will still suffice. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Joun W. Harpster 





Stephen Foster: Youth's Golden Gleam. A sketch of his life and back- 
ground in Cincinnati, 1846-1850. By RAyYMonpD WALTERS, presi- 
dent of the University of Cincinnati. (Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1936. 160 p. Illustrations. ) 


LaTE in 1846 Stephen Foster was shipped off to Cincinnati. The family 
wanted to make something practical of the young dreamer. By excellent, if ob- 
lique, fortune, he had just escaped being appointed to West Point; and the 
family’s next thought was to put him at keeping books for brother Dunning’s 
steamboat agency in the Queen City. Was “Oh! Susanna”-in manuscript, in 
his carpetbag, when he left Pittsburgh? There is no telling. But certainly in his 
three years—the golden gleam of his early twenties—in Cincinnati, Foster 
wrote some of his most beloved songs; drank a Pierian bumper of success; found 
he could make a living by song-writing; and decided to make his art his pro- 
fession. 
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Life in Cincinnati meant social activity, lectures, concerts, plays. The town 
was a center of western industry, trade, and travel; Stephen had much book- 
keeping to do, and, be it said, made his ledgers models of accuracy. But Cincin- 
nati was not to be measured in decibels of pig-squeals and steamboat whistles; 


> was famous for its 


there were other harmonies in its song of life. ““Porkopolis’ 
several colleges and fifteen schools, its astronomical observatory, its thirty-five 
newspapers and magazines, its half-dozen book and music publishing houses, 
its three concert halls and three theaters with their abundant offerings in music 
and drama. “Here was an environment having flavor and charm,” writes Presi- 
dent Walters, “which spurred on this young man who wanted to be both poet 
and musician; here he was able, in after-hours leisure, to produce verse and mu- 
sic notable for quality and quantity; here he received generous public notice.” 

But Foster’s formative years had been lived in another environment of flavor 
and charm, that older metropolis of western trade, the town at the Forks of the 
Ohio. Here the lad, in care of a mulatto servant, often went to a church of 
colored “shouters,” and drank the strains of negro melody at their source. Here 
the young man saw minstrel performances and mingled with the actors. Here 
he knew the “mudsills” of the Monongahela wharf, and the precious darlings 
of Pittsburgh society. Here he sang in amateur chorals, and joined his fellow 
members of “The Knights of the Square Table” in sale musicals. Here were 
those “dear friends and gentle hearts” to whom he dedicated many of his ro- 
mantic songs. And in Pittsburgh are his grave, his statue, his enduring shrine 
in tradition and in stone. 

In view of the merit of a previous volume on the place of Cincinnati in Fos- 
ter’s life—E. Jay Wolgemuth’s Within Three Chords—President Walters’ la- 
bors may seem not wholly necessary. But new material has been gathered and 


old material rechecked ; this little book happily blends affection and scholarship. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Douc as BrancH 


Dorothea Dix, Forgotten Samaritan. By HELEN E. MarsHatt. (Chap- 
el Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1937. xi, 298 p. II- 
lustrations. ) 

Wuite Dorothea Dix is remembered chiefly for her work in behalf of the 


mentally ill, the scope of reforms that claimed her attention extended to the 
major social problems of her time. For the forty years from 1841 to 1881, she 
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gave a tireless energy and fearless courage to the improvement of conditions in 
prisons and almshouses, to the establishment of separate hospitals for the men- 
tally ill, to the direction of the official nursing service during the Civil War, to 
the development of after-care for disabled Union veterans, and to many minor 
undertakings such as raising funds for a war memorial and providing adequate 
life-saving stations. Her loyalty and devotion to the western Pennsylvania in- 
stitution named after her, Dixmont Hospital, which the reviewer has previously 
discussed (ante, 17: 247-258), formed but one episode in her remarkable life. 

Deeply religious and extremely modest, Miss Dix may have preferred a self- 
less absorption in the great social movements with which she was associated to a 
lasting memory of her achievements. But a rare foresight in advocating the 
principle of federal aid to the states for welfare purposes has earned for her a 
renewed fame as the problems of unemployment have been recognized as na- 
tional in character and as federal programs of relief have been established in 
accordance with the grant-in-aid principle. To the student of contemporary 
public-welfare problems, Miss Dix is hardly a “Forgotten Samaritan.” 

With Miss Dix, “to see was to act.” Her first survey of the conditions to 
which the mentally ill were exposed under almshouse and jail administration 
convinced her of the futility of reform under the system of local-government 
responsibility. Her famous memorials to the various state legislatures were elo- 
quent arguments for the logic of complete state responsibility for the care of 
this group. Her later appreciation of financial limitations within some of the 
states brought her to see the inevitable necessity of federal aid to the states if 
an adequate and comprehensive program of care was to be insured. The result 
was her effort in behalf of the twelve-million-acre bill which would have made 
available the income from certain government lands to the states for use in pro- 
viding systems of treatment and care for the mentally ill. The famous veto of 
the proposal by President Pierce in 1854 fixed the responsibility for the care of 
the distressed as state rather than federal, where it remained for three-quarters 
of a century until the depression of the 1930’s once more revived interest in 
federal responsibility for the relief of need. The exponents of what became 
the social security act have widely quoted the effective arguments for equaliza- 
tion that came from an individual who had no grasp of political theory but 
whose interest in meeting need led her to seek out the ultimate responsible 
source of aid. 

Because of this renewed interest in her theories of governmental responsi- 
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bility, a new biography of Miss Dix is more than timely. By a re-examination 
of the materials used by the Reverend Francis Tiffany, her earlier biographer, 
and by the discovery and analysis of correspondence not hitherto utilized, Miss 
Marshall has contributed much to the understanding of Miss Dix as an indi- 
vidual. Her childhood and adulthood had few personal satisfactions. An 
absorption in great causes became the great motivating force of her life. Her re- 
liance upon religion, her self-denial, her fanatical courage developed a 
detachment apparent even in her associations with close friends. Miss Marshall’s 
skillful use of materials has served to emphasize the quality of martyrdom al- 
ready familiar to those who have followed the achievements and disappoint- 
ments of Dorothea Dix. An excellent bibliography is included in the study that 
should be useful to those who may wish to analyze more minutely the contri- 


bution of this great leader to social reform in America. 


University of Pittsburgh Marion HatHway 


Wiliam Holmes McGuffey and His Readers. By Harvey C. Min- 
nicH, LL.D., D.E.D., dean emeritus, Miami University, curator of 
the McGuffey Museum. (New York, American Book Company, 
©1936. xi, 203 p. Illustrations. ) 


Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers. Edited by Harvey C. 
Mrinnicu, curator of the McGuffey Museum. (New York, Ameri- 
can Book Company, ‘1936. xiii, 482 p. Illustrations.) 


THEsE two volumes should be of particular interest to residents of western 
Pennsylvania for several reasons. McGuffey was born in this area, a few miles 
from West Alexander, and, although his family moved to Ohio when he was 
very young, he received both his secondary and collegiate education at western 
Pennsylvania institutions. He attended the Greersburg, later called the Dar- 
lington, Academy, near Beaver Falls, and received his collegiate training at 
Washington College. Too, these books make their appeal here because the early 
McGuffey Readers were used in many schools of western Pennsylvania years 
ago. 

The latter hold the most remarkable record of any series ever published in 
America. First written upon the special request of Truman and Smith, a print- 
ing firm in Cincinnati, these books have had a more or less continuous sale from 
1836, when the First and Second Readers were first published, until now. In 
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all, over 120 million copies have been sold, and it is easily understood why the 
two volumes here reviewed were prepared to aid in the centennial celebration 
of the first appearance of the series. 

The biography of McGuffey was written by Dr. Harvey C. Minnich, dean 
emeritus of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. It was quite appropriate to have 
someone from Miami do this, for McGuffey was a professor at Miami Uni- 
versity when most of the readers were written. Last year a beautiful memorial 
statue of McGuffey was dedicated at Miami. Too, Miami University has made 
a fine collection of the various readers of different dates and prints. A list of 
them reveals that the McGuffey Readers were published by seven successive 
publishing houses. Dean Minnich has written a fascinating story both of the 
life of McGuffey and of the readers. The biography shows that McGuffey was 
successively professor of philosophy at Miami, president of Cincinnati College, 
president of Ohio University, and professor of moral and mental philosophy at 
the University of Virginia. Thus he had a remarkable career as an educator. 

The Old Favorites is a collection of 150 selections from the six McGuffey 
Readers. These were chosen by such men as Henry Ford, former Governor 
James M. Cox, Mark Sullivan, John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times, 
John W. Studebaker, United States commissioner of education, and former 
Senator Simeon D. Fess. These men have all acknowledged the positive influ- 
ence the readers have had on their lives. But what were the characteristics of 
these readers that produced such influence? 

The answer lies in the circumstances under which they were written, the na- 
ture of the times, and the philosophy of McGuffey. The McGuffey Readers 
were written particularly to meet the needs and interests of the West. This 
was then largely a new country in which the frontier life called for certain 
qualities. Consequently the readers dealt with such homely qualities as courage, 
temperance, perseverance, thrift, loyalty, kindness, integrity, self-dependence, 
and honesty. Too, the selections in the fourth, fifth, and sixth readers were 
such as to lend themselves to effective oral reading or elocution, which was pop- 
ular in those days. Hence it can be said that the McGufféy Readers helped 
greatly to mold the civilization and ideals of the western country. The chief ad- 
verse criticism of the readers as viewed by an educator today would be that 
many of the selections were poorly graded for children of the several ages for 
whom they were intended, and that a few were rather morbid in character. 
The later editions, however, largely avoided these weaknesses. 

Old Favorites holds an unusual appeal for everyone who ever used any of the 
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McGuffey Readers, and offers an opportunity for all who did not use them to 
read these fine selections in order to realize why these books have made such a 
remarkable record in textbook history. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun A. Nietz 


Why Was Lincoln Murdered? By Orro E1sENscHIML. (Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1937. x, 503 p. Illustrations. ) 


THE auTuHoR, a Chicago chemist with a flair for history and a special in- 
terest in the American Civil War, was struck by the discrepancies, mysteries, 
and unanswered questions in the accounts of the assassination of President Lin- 
coln and the trial of the assassins. He engaged in research covering a period of 
ten years and involving the expenditure of twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
result is an extended formulation of the question, or questions, together with a 
large mass of circumstantial evidence selected and interpreted to produce a 
definite conclusion. This is, in effect, that Lincoln was murdered to further the 
ambitions of the unscrupulous egomaniac, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton 
(sometime resident of Pittsburgh and Steubenville), and to make way for the 
policies of the Radical Republicans for the crushing of the South and the estab- 
lishment of their control of the national government. 

Stanton urged Grant not to go to Ford’s Theater that night, on the ground 
that his attendance with the President would invite disaster; the general left 
Washington at six o’clock that evening. On the same day Stanton refused Lin- 
coln’s request that the secretary’s chief aide accompany him to the theater as a 
bodyguard. The armed guard who violated orders and deserted his post, thus 
clearing the way for Booth’s entrance into the box, was a veteran of the Wash- 
ington police, but with a bad record; he was inadequately examined, not court- 
martialed, and not even dismissed from the White House guard. Although 
Booth was recognized by many people in the theater, Stanton withheld Booth’s 
name from publication for several hours after the crime had been reported. 
Every avenue of escape for the assassin was blocked, presumably in time to stop 
him—with the single exception of the road by which he actually escaped. The 
commercial telegraph lines of Washington were all out of order for several hours 
on the night of the crime—without adequate explanation. In defiance of pos- 
itive orders that he should be taken alive, Booth was unnecessarily shot to death. 
Suspects who presumably had recently talked to Booth were terrorized, silenced 
by ingenious masks and in every other way possible, and railroaded to death or 
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special confinement; persons who were more clearly implicated as accomplices 
in the crime or in Booth’s escape, but who were probably not in his confidence, 
were not even brought to trial. These and other circumstances are woven into a 
skillful web of insinuation of Stanton’s guilty knowledge of a design to attack 
the President. The author himself repeatedly notes the circumstantial character 
of the evidence and concludes with the statement that “pending future develop- 
ments, the story of Lincoln’s assassination remains, in many of its phases, an 
unsolved mystery.” 

About the last third of the book is devoted to the discussion of a theory that 
Stanton was the chief agent of the Radical Republicans in deliberately prolong- 
ing the war so that the passions of the people of the North might be worked 
up to the proper pitch for effecting the complete abolition of slavery and the 
establishment of the Radical reconstruction policy. 

As an exercise in historical research, the book is admirable; but there will 
be a very wide range of opinion on the question of objectivity in the selection 
and interpretation of data and about the method of insinuation that is so cleverly 
used in the face of the author’s repeated protests that he has not an iota of direct 
evidence connecting Stanton with the crime. 


University of Pittsburgh WituiaM J. Martin 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the regular monthly meeting of the society on March 30, Lewis C. Walk- 
inshaw, Esq., of Greensburg, historian of the Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, presented a paper entitled “Higher Education at Mt. 
Pleasant: the Story of ‘Mt. Pleasant Institute,” and Howard C. Douds, a 
graduate student at the University of Pittsburgh, read a paper on “Merchants 
and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 1759-1800.” 


“Selections from the Diary of Major William Darlington,” were presented 
by Alexander C. Robinson, chairman of the board of the Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Company, and a paper on “Walter Forward in the Pennsylvania Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1837-38,” was presented by Frank B. Sessa, a graduate 
student at the University of Pittsburgh and a member of the society’s staff, at 
the meeting of April 27. 


On the society’s customary “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 25, the 
program, arranged by Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department of 
the university, was appropriately devoted to a review of the history of that in- 
stitution in commemoration of its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. Two 
papers, based on Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett’s newly written history of the univer- 
sity, were presented; one by John W. Harpster, curator of the society’s mu- 
seum, who gave “An Over-view of the University’s History,” and the other 
by C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of the extension division of the uni- 
versity, who dealt with “The Schools and Educational Divisions of the Uni- 
versity.” At the same meeting Judge Ewing presented on behalf of Mrs. Samuel 
M. Kier a bottle of oil produced by her husband’s grandfather, the Samuel M. 
Kier reputed to be America’s first oil refiner and industrialist. Among those 
moved to comment on this interesting symbol of the beginnings of a great in- 
dustry was Judge Reid, who recalled impressions of a boyhood spent in the 
western Pennsylvania oil country. 


At the March, April, and May meetings of the society ten applicants were 
elected to annual membership: Herbert C. Douden, John Heron, Genevieve 
M. Kelly, and Charles A. Locke, all of Pittsburgh; James J. Davis of Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, D.C.; John H. Wilson of Butler; Arthur I. Stewart of 
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Harmony; Mrs. Elizabeth Frazier of McKeesport; Glen R. Law of Sharps- 
ville; and Howard L. Headland of Slippery Rock. In addition the Woman’s 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania was elected to annual institutional member- 


ship. 


During the quarter ending March 31, the society lost three members by 


death: John W. Herron and Charles A. Wunderly of Pittsburgh; and Thomas 
W. Lingle of Davidson, North Carolina. Earlier deaths, not previously reported 
in the magazine, were those of James Lippincott and William F. Lloyd of 
Sewickley; and David S. Bissell of Geneva, New York. 


At the April meeting the following resolution was presented by Frank C. 
Harper and adopted by the society: 


WHEREAS, The tract of land in Pittsburgh known as “The Point,” where 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers unite to form the Ohio, is associated 
with events that belong imperishably to the history not only of America but 
also of the world; and 

WHEREAS, It was here that Washington began his glorious career, his ad- 
ventures as a scout and envoy obliging him to explore our rivers before it fell to 
his lot as a soldier to aid the English in wresting Fort Duquesne from the 
French and in making Pittsburgh the strategic outpost of the nation then com- 
ing into being; and 

wHeEreEas, A French victory in the momentous Seven Years’ War between 
the two greatest European powers, which decisively converged upon this point 
of land in 1758, would have altered the course of history and made ours a 
Latin instead of an Anglo-Saxon civilization; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania hereby 
adopts as one of its prime objectives the organization of a movement to secure 
a proper national recognition and commemoration of the epochal events that 
transpired here, the commemoration to take the form of a national historic park 
at The Point, including the sites of Fort Duquesne and the Blockhouse, with 
such monuments as would be proper; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the president of the society be given full power to appoint 
such special committee as may in his judgment be required to initiate and pro- 
mote the movement and carry it on, with the approval of the officers and trus- 
tees of the society, not only in our own community but also at Harrisburg and 
Washington, with a view toward securing the required legislation and appro- 
priation. 


To this end the president, former Governor John S. Fisher, later appointed the 
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following committee: Frank C. Harper, chairman; Omar S. Decker, Frank 
L. Duggan, C. W. W. Elkin, Robert M. Ewing, Robert Garland, John J. Kane, 
Mrs. Carroll Miller, Gregg L. Neel, George Rankin, Ambrose B. Reid, Cor- 
nelius D. Scully, and Mrs, William R. Thompson. 


The museum has undergone a thorough housecleaning and rearrangement of 
exhibits. The special exhibition of early nineteenth century western Pennsyl- 
vania paintings and lithographs, opened in December, attracted favorable at- 
tention and was continued until March, as was also a companion exhibit of 
Pittsburgh printing before 1837. Other exhibits since displayed for shorter 
periods, in connection with meetings or other occasions, included materials 
illustrative of early western Pennsylvania architecture, George Washington, Fort 
Duquesne, and Fort Pitt. 


On May 12 the director gave a talk on points of historical interest in and 
near Pittsburgh at a dinner meeting of the Bel-Mar Club, an organization of 
young married people at the Bellefield Presbyterian Church. 


The society provided headquarters and a meeting place for the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the eighth annual history conference held under the aus- 
pices of the history department and the extension division of the University of 
Pittsburgh on April 10. “British-American Historical Relations” was the gen- 
eral theme of the conference. At the morning session Dr. John C. Amundson 
of the University of Pittsburgh discussed “English History in the Colleges’ and 
Secondary Schools of Western Pennsylvania”; Helen Wirsing of Greensburg, 
“English History in Greensburg High School”; Dr. C. H. Van Duzer of Du- 
quesne University, “English Liberal Thought in Early United States His- 
tory”; and Dr. Alfred H. Sweet of Washington and Jefferson College led the 
concluding general discussion. Followed a luncheon meeting in the rooms of 
the Faculty Club in the Cathedral of Learning, where Dr. Arthur M. Schles- 
inger of Harvard University addressed the conference on “World Currents in 
American History.” In the afternoon the following program was offered: “The 
English and American Industrial City of the Nineteenth Century,” by Dr. 
Leon S. Marshall of Westminster College; “English Population Elements in 
Early America,” by Rose C. Stewart of Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; 
“Some Early British-American Relations in the Upper Ohio Valley,” by Frank 
B. Sessa; and a discussion led by Dr. W. F. Woodring of Allegheny College. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A portrait of Admiral Farragut done by the noted American portrait painter, 
William Page, has been presented to the society by the artist’s son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Page of Pittsburgh. It is said to be a dup- 
licate of one of Page’s most important historical pieces, “Farragut’s Triumphal 
Entry into Mobile Bay,” which was purchased by a committee, reputedly at a 
cost of $25,000, and presented to the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia in 1871. 
Farragut posed for the picture, which represents him in full-length, life-size 
figure, standing in the shrouds of his ship, binoculars in hand. 


To Alexander C. Robinson of Sewickley the society is indebted for a tran- 
script of the War of 1812 diary of Major William Darlington, which the lat- 
ter entitled “Campaigning; or Notes Made during the Tour of Duty of the 
Second Regt. Penn. Volunteer Light Infantry.” The diary itself is in the pos- 
session of the Sewickley Public Library. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has completed the society’s file of photo- 
static reproductions of the former’s holdings of the Pittsburgh Gazette to 1800 
by the gift of a bound volume of photostats of the issues from June 23, 1798, 
to November 28, 1800. 


Dr. Arthur I. Stewart of Harmony has presented copies of two documents 
connected with the removal of the Harmony Society from Harmony, Penn- 
sylvania, to New Harmony, Indiana; one, a deed of land sold to Abraham Zieg- 
ler by George Rapp and his associates on May 6, 1815, and the other, a 
tracing of a contemporary map of the land so disposed of. Jacob Sitler of Zelien- 
ople owns the originals. 


From the estate of the late Jacob Painter, Jr., of Pittsburgh, have been re- 
ceived through Miss A. S. Harrold a number of scrapbooks that include many 
items of local historical and biographical interest, together with miscellaneous 
newspapers, pamphlets, and books, including Pittsburgh social registers and club 
manuals of recent decades. 


Excerpts of George T. Fleming’s articles on “Some History of Pennsylvania’s 
Constitution,” published serially in the Pittsburgh Gazette Times in 1920, 
have been contributed to the library’s ready-reference file by Josiah C. Thaw 
of New York. 
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To the society’s collection of works of local composers Carl J. Braun, Jr., has 
added two copies of the recently published Duo Concertante in F Minor by 
Fidelis Zitterbart. 


From the library of the University of Western Ontario, London, Canada, 
the society has received a copy of The Reformed Pastor; a Discourse om the 
Pastoral Office (1810), written by “the reverend and pious Mr. Richard Bax- 
ter, abridged and reduced to a new method by Samuel Palmer,” and “printed 
in Washington, Penns. at the office of the Western Telegraphe.” 


Miss M. Marsh Rees of Pittsburgh has presented a number of books, in- 
cluding histories of Pittsburgh, of transportation in the Ohio Valley, and of 
several Civil War regiments. 


From Mrs. R. A. McKee of Bellevue the society has received copies of Os- 
good’s Progressive First Reader (°1855) and Osgood’s American Fifth Reader 
(1872), both of which were published in Pittsburgh by A. H. English & Co., 
and a copy of Silas Farmer’s History of Detroit and Michigan (1884). Mrs. 
McKee has also presented a number of volunteer firemen’s helmets and belts, 
representing the Washington Fire Company, the Vigilant Steam Fire Com- 
pany, and the Goodwill Fire Company, all of Pittsburgh, and has loaned to the 
society a small bell, which was used on the Sixth Street bridge to notify toll col- 
lectors of persons not paying the toll, and two trunks, one of which, made of 
deer hide, was used by Casper Reel, an early settler in Allegheny County. 


In honor of its regent, Mrs. Charles A. Brooks, the Colonel William Wallace 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, has presented a hand drawn 
and colored copy of Augustin Herrman’s map of Virginia and Maryland, 1673. 


Willis L. King, Jr., has loaned to the society portraits of three of his an- 
cestors—Hugh Davidson King, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia banker and manu- 
facturer; Jean Ritchie Coltart; and her husband, Joseph Coltart, architect. 


Several bullets found on the site of Allegheny Arsenal, supposed to be relics 
of the explosion there on September 17, 1862, have been presented by Chester 
Gorski, a student at Schenley High School. 


George Hubbard Clapp of Edgeworth has presented a medal commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the Western Pennsylvania Numismatic Society, 
founded in 1878. 
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The Insurance Company of North America has presented a comprehensive 
collection of over fifty pieces of fire relics and fire-fighting equipment. In- 
cluded are three models of fire engines, one of a steam pumper made by James 
Nelson of Pittsburgh in 1855, and another of a hose reel also made in Pitts- 
burgh. Fire buckets, axes, lanterns, sections of leather hose, a section of a 
wooden water main, and several fire marks used by Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia insurance companies constitute the remainder of the collection. 


From Mrs. Herbert Otto has been received a pair of saddle bags used by her 
father, the Reverend William Jackson, as a circuit rider in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland before the Civil War. 





SIXTH ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR 


On Friday and Saturday, July 16 and 17, the society and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh will conduct their sixth annual 
historical tour by automobile along a route planned to include some of 
the principal communities and points of historical interest in Fayette and 
Somerset counties. Dinner meetings will be held at Uniontown and Som- 
erset, and among communities or places of special interest to be visited 
en route are Washington’s mill at Perryopolis, historic sites and buildings 
in Brownsville, the Meason mansion at Mt. Braddock, Jumonville Park, 
Braddock’s grave, Fort Necessity, and Laurel Hill National Park. More- 
over the tour will be accorded the rare privilege of visiting Friendship 
Hill, the home of the famous Albert Gallatin, near New Geneva. Final 
announcements will be sent to all members of the society and to subscrib- 
ing members of its Westmoreland-Fayette branch. Others interested— 
and new friends will be particularly welcome—may address inquiries to 
John W. Harpster, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 4338 
Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, or call Schenley 5021. 




















NEWS AND COMMENT 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies was held in Harrisburg on February 18, with the Honorable 
A. Boyd Hamilton presiding in the absence of President Frank M. Trexler. 
The morning session was devoted to reports from the constituent societies and 
to consideration of various historical projects, including one looking to the ac- 
quisition of Friendship Hill, the home of Albert Gallatin, and its maintenance 
as an historic shrine. At the luncheon and afternoon meeting the gathering 
was addressed by Dr. Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania; State 
Senator C. Hale Sipe of Butler; Major Frank W. Melvin of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission; Julian P. Boyd, librarian 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; George Ernest Foss of Harrisburg; 
Dr. Isaac Sutton, director of the National Youth Administration in Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dr. Charles J. Dutton, state historian and secretary of the federa- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Folklore Society, the Muncy Historical Society and 
Museum, and the Arts and Science Society were admitted to the federation. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association is continuing its drive for new 
members. The association renders a much-needed service in co-ordination of 
the efforts of individuals as well as of groups interested in promoting scholarly 
activity in the history of Pennsylvania and the teaching of that history in the 
schools and colleges of the commonwealth. Its quarterly magazine, Pennsylvania 
History, is alone worth more than the price of membership, application for 
which may be made to Dr. J. Paul Selsam of Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Senator Sipe has secured the unanimous adoption by the state senate of a 
resolution deploring the omission in American history textbooks of recognition 
of the first settlement in Pennsylvania, the Colony of New Sweden, and direct- 
ing the superintendent of public instruction to protest in writing to all pub- 
lishers of United States history textbooks used in this commonwealth to the end 
that the fault be rectified. 


On May 22 the city of Philadelphia, as part of a four-month varied celebra- 
tion of the sesquicentennial of the Constitution, entertained a representative 
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group of Pennsylvania judges and historical society leaders on a tour of the 
many places and exhibits reminiscent of the birth of the Constitution in that 
city, and at a complimentary dinner at The Bellevue-Stratford. There were 
visits to Independence Hall and to special sesquicentennial exhibits displayed 
at the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Franklin Institute, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. A unique feature of 
the occasion—one being repeated for the public daily throughout the summer— 
was an exhibition at the Fels Planetarium of the Franklin Institute of “Skies 
over the Constitution” accompanied by dramatic presentation, in dialogue, of 
stirring scenes at the constitutional convention. 


The third annual Pennsylvania Folk Festival will be held in the Memorial 
Stadium at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, on July 30 and 31. The organiza- 
tion that sponsors this event is continuously active, under the direction of Dr. 
George Korson of Bucknell University and in association with the newly re- 
vived Pennsylvania Folklore Society, in collecting and recording Pennsylvania 
folk songs and ballads and in various ways stimulating popular interest in and 
knowledge of the vast treasure cf native folklore still surviving in this state. 
Among other things the Pennsylvania Folk Festival recently published words 
and music of a number of the old songs, not only for use at the annual festivals, 
but also for distribution among the youths at schools, camps, and playgrounds. 
Included in the collection are old English, German, and Pennsylvania~German 
folk songs, and the native ballads of Conestoga wagoners, miners, and lumber- 
men. 


An illustrated article on plans for the early development of Peary Memorial 
Park appears in the February number of the Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Internal Affairs. On ground donated by Mrs, William 
Reed Thompson of Pittsburgh, at the intersection of the William Penn High- 
way and Route 45 near Cresson, only a few hundred feet from the house in 
which Robert E. Peary was born, there will be erected, as the result of a move- 
ment started some years ago by the Cambria County Historical Society, a 
statue of the great Arctic explorer. 


Pennsylvania History for January includes a full report of “The Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association,” by J. Paul Selsam; 
an article on “Joseph Lancaster and Philadelphia,” by Joseph J. McCadden; 
a discussion of “Medicine in Old Philadelphia,” by Henry Burnell Shafer; a 
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paper on “The Catholic Church in Pennsylvania, 1775-1808,” by Sister 
Blanche Marie; and the usually varied and stimulating news of historical activ- 
ities throughout the state, reported in the “News and Comment” section by 


S. K. Stevens. 


In the January number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy appear articles on: “American Democracy and European Interpreters,” 
by William E. Lingelbach; “William Bingham, Agent of the Continental Con- 
gress in Martinique,” by Margaret L. Brown; the second installment of “Some 
Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and Richard Rush, 1811-1816,” 
edited by J. H. Powell; and “Edward Byllynge’s Proposed Gift of Land to 
Indigent Friends,” edited by J. E. Pomfret. As usual the Philadelphia society 
reports a number of noteworthy acquisitions of materials, including collections 
of personal papers in the most general description of which appear the names 
of men prominent in the early history of western Pennsylvania, such as Conrad 
Weiser and Henry M. Brackenridge. 


The February number of the Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine is devoted to Pennsylvania. Included is illustrative and descriptive matter 
relating to Washington’s gristmill at Perryopolis, Fort Necessity, and activities 
of the Fort Venango and Washington County chapters of the organization. 

In a second printing of Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney’s Not Far from 
Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, 1936) appears an additional chapter on “The Island 
of Sorrows,” in which is told the story of Harman Blennerhassett, his island 
home on the Ohio, and his association with Aaron Burr. 


Résumés of the history of two western Pennsylvania collegiate institutions 
are presented in recent issues of the weekly Bulletin Index: one a preview of 
the sesquicentennial celebration of the founding of the University of Pittsburgh 
(February 25); and the other inspired by the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of Washington and Jefferson College (March 4). 
Articles presenting historical background for current news items are those on 
the Commonwealth Trust Company and its board chairman, John William 
Herron, and president, Howard Irish (January 7); John A. Brashear and the 
Brashear Settlement (January 14); the stogie industry in Pittsburgh (Feb- 
ruary 4); the Killbuck Theater (February 11); the Falk Foundation and its 
report on industry (February 26); John Howard Iams’s exhibition of paint- 
ings depicting scenes of the Whiskey Rebellion, at the Gillespie Galleries 
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(March 4); and brief sketches of Mt. Oliver, the South Hills district, and 
Oakland (March 18). 


Among recent items in the Pittsburgh Business Review that are not to be 
overlooked by serious students of western Pennsylvania history, there may be 
noted: an article on “Some Major Problems of the Bituminous Coal Industry,” 
by Wilbert G. Fritz and Theodore A. Veenstra (December 28) ; an article on 
“Population and Industrial Production in the Pittsburgh District,” by Glenn 
E. McLaughlin (January 28); and a recent supplement supplying in chart 
form an “Index of Business Activity in the Pittsburgh District, 1884-1936.” 


In an article published serially in the Washington Reporter, February 8 to 


18, Earle R. Forrest of Washington, Pennsylvania, reviews the history and 
discusses the probable significance of the so-called “French Stone” found in 
1894 on a bluff overlooking the Peters Creek valley at Clairton and now in 
the possession of a resident of Monongahela. The exact origin of the curiously 
carved relic is still a mystery, but Mr. Forrest’s conclusion, supported by other 
students of the early history of the region, is that the stone “possibly dates from 
the French occupation between 1754 and 1758, perhaps as a record of a burial.” 
At the same time the author makes it clear that the monument could not have 
been the work of Céloron’s expedition down the Ohio in 1749. 








